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WINTER, 1939-40 


Cathedrals Face War Blackouts 


By Elisabeth Ellicott Poe 


FAIR-HAIRED man, in his early 

forties, sober of mien and earnest 

of expression, stood before a mi- 

crophone in London on Christmas 

morning and spoke to millions listening 
the world around. 

As King George VI of England con- 
cluded his empire broadcast, he quoted 
these lines : 

**T said to the man who stood at the 
gate of the years: ‘Give me light, that 

I may tread safely into the unknown,’ 

and he replied: ‘Go out into the dark- 

ness and put your hand into the 

Hand of God. That shall be to you 

better than light and safer than the 

known way’.’’* 


I listened to those words and thought 
that was what the Cathedral Churches 
of England and France had been doing 
since the outbreak of this new war. 
Great monuments to the spiritual side 


_ *After much investigation, the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation announced that this quotation comes 
from the introduction to a volume of verse, ‘The 
Desert,” by Miss Minnie L. Haskins, privately 
printed and circulated many years ago. It appears 
that King George obtained the words from a friend 
or adviser who had read them in a letter to The 
London Times, whose author, in turn, had taken 
them from a Christmas greeting card received in 
1938. Miss Haskins’ book of verse was published 
in 1914 in aid of an Indian Charity.—Editor’s Note. 
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of mankind, they had gone out into the 
darkness and put their futures into the 
Hand of God. 

Through all the gloom of blackouts 
and the fear of air raids which might 
demolish them and destroy their an- 
cient treasures, these Cathedrals had 
seen God’s Light of Faith shining 
through their darkened aisles. 

War is no new thing to most ancient 
Cathedrals. Time and time again they 
have witnessed conflicts, at their very 
steps as it were. 

But never, until the World War from 
1914 to 1918, had there been such whole- 
sale destruction as caused by the bomb- 
ing and shelling of Cathedrals and 
churches, illustrated by the devastating 
attacks on Reims Cathedral. 

The repeated blows of more than two 
hundred and eighty-seven recorded 
shells, besides all those which struck the 
building during the violent bombard- 
ments of the spring of 1917-1918, had 
annihilated the vaulting, ruined the 
towers, broken the windows, and 
burned the pulpit and stalls-—only the 
great pillars of the Nave stood firm. 

What war had done to Reims was a 
solemn warning to the Cathedral au- 
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THE CATHEDRAL AGE 


thorities of England and France. When 
first rumblings of the present conflicts 
were heard there were serious confer- 
ences in the Cathedrals as to what mea- 
sures might be taken to preserve their 
art treasures for the world. 

In the new methods of modern war- 
fare, depending so largely upon air- 
craft, these beacons of faith, rearing 
their towers and spires to the very 
heavens, were considered prey to enemy 
attack from the sky. 

Historie Chartres Cathedral was in 
the greatest need of protection. The 
military authorities in peace time for- 
getfulness had built an aerodrome very 
near the venerable pile with its incom- 
parable stained-glass windows. 

Even prior to the declaration of war 
in England, preparations had begun to 
safeguard her wealth of ecclesiastical 
and monumental sculpture. Not only 
stained-glass windows had been re- 
moved to places of safety, but set pieces 
on the exterior of and inside Cathe- 
drals and churches were covered over 
with materials to protect them against 
the ravages of explosives. 

The earliest monumental effigy of a 
king in England is that of John in Wor- 
cester Cathedral, the date being 1216. 
From that time there is a continued 
succession of such works, which are not 
only priceless from their historical im- 
portance, but valuable for the illustra- 
tion they afford of the changes in the 
style of monumental design. 

It was realized that if London were 
bombed, St. Paul’s Cathedral, built by 
Sir Christopher Wren, would be an out- 
standing mark. This great structure, 
which has been called ‘‘the parish 
church of the British empire,’’ is of 
such vast size that its peril from the 
air is obvious to friends of all Cathe- 
drals. 

Sandbags and other protective mea- 
sures taken for St. Paul’s were illus- 


ONE CATHEDRAL IN GRIM WAR DRESS 
Our cover on this issue of THe CATHEDRAL AGE, by Acme Photographs, shows Strasbourg 


Cathedral with its entrances protected by barricades of planks and sandbags. 


trated in the last issue of THE CaTHE- 
prAL Age. Buried within its precinets 
are many of England’s great and good, 
including Lord Nelson, her naval hero; 
the Duke of Wellington, who defeated 
Napoleon; Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Thomas Lawrence, Benjamin West and 
John Millais, artists all, and Sir Ar- 
thur Sullivan, musician and composer, 
who ‘‘seated one day” at the organ con- 
sole in this Cathedral heard ‘‘The Lost 
Chord.’’ Another ancient shrine in 
London, equally vulnerable from the 
air, is Westminster Abbey, where the 
Kings and Queens of England have 
been crowned for centuries. The coro- 
nation chair, more than 600 years old 
and built over the Scone Stone (or 
‘*stone of fate’’) on which all British 
monarchs from Edward I to George 
VI have sat, has been removed to a 
place of safety. Barricades of sand- 
bags have been placed around other 
precious relics in the Abbey which 
cannot be moved. An air raid shelter 
has been built for the safety of the 
Abbey clergy and lay staffs, especially 
the choristers. 

The Abbey is vibrant, ‘‘in memo- 
riam,’’ with famous personalities. The 
tombs of the kings and queens, for ex- 
ample, contain the mortal remains of 
Edward the Confessor, Edward I, Hen- 
ry III, Eleanor of Castile, first wife of 
Edward I; Henry V, Queen Philippa, 
wife of Edward III; Edward III, and 
Richard IT. 

In the Poet’s Corner, ‘‘near to the 
dust of kings,’’ sleep Geoffrey Chaucer, 
author of the immortal ‘‘Canterbury 
Tales’’; John Dryden, the great poet of 
the Restoration period; Ben Jonson, 
Edmund Spenser, author of ‘‘The 
Faerie Queen’’; and Alfred, Lord Ten- 
nyson, and Robert Browning, side by 
side below Chaucer’s monument. 

There also rests David Garrick, mas- 
ter player; Samuel Johnson, Oliver 


The civilian 


population had been evacuated from this city near the Western Front when the camera study 


was made.—EpIToR’s Nore. 
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London Times Photograph 


YORK MINSTER SYMBOLIZES PEACE THAT HAS BEEN UNTROUBLED THROUGH CENTURIES 


Goldsmith, Charles Dickens, and many 
another deathless light in England’s 
literature firmament. 

Other Cathedrals that might be po- 
tential victims of air raids in England 
are Canterbury, dating back to the days 
of St. Augustine and Thomas a Becket ; 


Chichester, recalling the gentle Wilfrid 
whom Rudyard Kipling immortalized 
in one of his poems; Salisbury, with its 
perfect Gothie spire rising 404 feet 
from the ground; and Hereford Cathe- 
dral, with its famous chained library. 

Another heritage of the British peo- 
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LINCOLN CATHEDRAL, BEARING THE 


ple that has become part of their very 


life is York Minster. For more than 
eleven centuries it has stood in majesty, 
lifting the hearts of all pilgrims to God. 
Its choir screen, one of the art treasures 


London Times Photograph 


IMPRINT OF THE MOST EMINENT CRAFTSMEN 


of the world, has been duly proteeted ; 
and the stained glass windows—now 
safely hidden—are among the greatest 
examples of that craft in England. The 
‘*Bive Sisters’? window is viewed by 
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thousands of pilgrims yearly. 

The spirit of Englishmen towards 
their Cathedrals is difficult to define. 
It is reported that the necessarily cur- 
tailed services, especially in the after- 
noon hours, are crowded with worship- 
ers who seem to realize fully now what 
these Cathedrals mean and have meant 
in their lives. 

In Cathedrals such as the Anglican 
enterprise in Liverpool, where construe- 
tion is in progress, the Building Com- 
mittee puts the situation tersely : ‘‘ The 
policy of the Committee can be stated 
quite shortly—it is to go steadily ahead 
as far as human and material resources 
permit, but of course no attempt will be 
made to claim that work on the Cathe- 
dral is in any sense a reserved occupa- 
tion, and any hope of completing the 
work by next summer must, in the 
changed circumstances, be finally aban- 


the past, the greater the need that this 
generation should call new beauty into 
being to redress the loss; and while the 
Committee cannot with propriety dur- 
ing the war issue any general appeal 
for funds, they hope that now, as was 
the case twenty-five years ago, they may 
continue to receive memorial gifts and 
a steady flow of donations and_be- 
quests.’’ 

A similar thought was brought out 
recently by Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney 
in reopening the Whitney Museum of 
Art to the public in New York City. 
‘‘In times of world erisis,’’ she de- 
clared, ‘‘we need more than ever to 
cling to things of the spirit. In art man 
has always found the comfort and joy, 
relaxation and inspiration which help 
to take away heartache.”’ 

Even in the midst of nightly black- 
outs, irregular services, and reduced 
staffs the Cathedrals and the churches 


doned. of England are carrying on. 


Testimony to this effect was offered 
William Hillman, a news corre- 


They remind us: ‘‘the heavier the 
toll that war takes of the treasures of by 





ENGLISH CATHEDRALS* 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY MOONLIGHT 


Our Cathedrals are among the most treasured and beautiful features of the 
English scene. They represent not only some of our finest architecture, but they are 
historical monuments dating back in most cases to Norman and even earlier times, 
and bearing the imprint of the most eminent artists and craftsmen through the ages. 


To their dignity and grace the camera has done ample justice by day; but as 
this album of pictures reveals, it is also capable, in the hands of skilled photog- 
raphers, of reproducing not only the grandeur of these noble buildings in the mass, 
but intricate details of their architecture in the light of the full moon. Moreover on 
such nights they take on a new and mystical beauty. Each has some particular point 
of note, whether it be a magnificent west front or a delicately tapering spire, but 
their nobility as a whole, as they rise serenely above the neighbouring buildings, 
has inspired such lines as Milton’s “Bosom’d high ’mid tufted trees.” 


In these days of war and rumours of war, of speed and bustle and noise, our 
Cathedrals are oases of peace. One leaves the busy streets, and once through these 
magic portals all is quiet—a peace that has been untroubled through the centuries. 
May they remain for all time to delight the eye and heart of all who seek sanctuary 
within their doors. 


*Presented to the Editor of THE CATHEDRAL AGE by Leander McCormick-Goodhart, Esq., Com- 
mercial Attache at the British Embassy and a faithful member of the National Cathedral Association, 
these unusual photographs are reproduced by special permission from The London Times. The com- 
plete folio contains sixteen pictures (84% by 11% inches) of English Cathedrals in the moonlight. 
The foreword is quoted above, 
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WINTER, 


spondent now stationed in London. In 
a broadcast from that city, Mr. Hillman 
urged his unseen audience not to for- 
vet that religion is one of the stakes in 
the present war. 

Conditions in England, he declared, 
may presage one of the greatest revivals 
of Christianity known in human his- 
tory. Mr. Hillman pointed out that 
spiritual themes are on everyone’s lips. 
In spite of the long pitch-black hours 
that breed fears and bewilderments, 
men and women find solace in the ex- 
pression of their inner religious feel- 
ings. ‘‘Christianity is challenged as 
never before in the history of man- 
kind,” concluded Mr. Hillman. 

Across the English Channel, France 
finds her magnificent Cathedrals also 
threatened by potential air bombard- 
ment. 

At Reims Cathedral, recently re- 
stored to much of her ancient mag- 
nificenece through the benefactions of 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., many of 
her art glories have been sheltered in 
safer places, and barricades of sand- 
bags erected to protect the sculptured 
portals. 

For Reims believes in the prophecy 
of one of her own poets: 


‘““Wars may come, or raging fires, my 
son, 

But yet these towers and walls will 
ever stand: 

For they were built unto Eternity, 

And even if crushed down would rise 
again— 

For eager hands and hearts would 
catch the vision then 

And build it into Beauty that is 


God.’’ 


The new war had not been in prog- 
ress more than ten days before the rich 
stained-glass treasures from Chartres 
Cathedral, Notre Dame in Paris, and 
Sainte Chapelle, and other Cathedrals 
had been taken by a fleet of motor 
trucks to safe places. Several thousand 
experts and volunteers worked night 
and day to accomplish this purpose. 


1939-40 


Notre Dame looks down upon the 
streets of Paris and her beloved Seine, 
in the same calm spirit of majesty with 
which their Cathedral has viewed other 
conflicts. It is night and Paris, instead 
of being ‘‘Queen City of Light,’’ is in 
utter darkness. ‘‘ Blackout ?’’ Yes,—but 
the people smile as they pass the mag- 
nificent facade of Notre Dame and hear, 
with their inner ears, the war-softened 
murmurs of this ‘‘vast symphony in 
stone.” 

Human beings can, if they wish, 
pray as fervently in the darkness as in 
the light. So pilgrims of sorrow, whose 
loved ones are out yonder in the war 
darkness, throng the Cathedral to a late 
hour—certain only of God’s light in a 
erief stricken world. They reach out 
for the Hand of God, as King George 
said in his Christmas message. 

It is certain that the great tapestry 
wrought by Queen Mathilde and her 
maids, the chief glory of Notre Dame 
Cathedral in Bayeux, Normandy, has 
been taken from a former residence of 
the Archbishop within the Cathedral 
precincts and has found new sanctu- 
ary elsewhere. This tapestry depicts 
the Conquest of England in 1066 by 
William the Norman. 

The story runs in tapestry point the 
length of a seamless band of linen two 
hundred and thirty feet long by about 
twenty inches wide. Embroidered in 
worsted of eight colors in seventy-two 
scenes, it had a narrow escape from 
destruction during the French Revolu- 
tion. 

Recent photographs of Strasbourg 
Cathedral, with its memories of Clovis, 
show huge piles of sandbags protecting 
its strucure of native stone. Let’s hope 
that the famous performing clock, with 
quaint figures of the Apostles and the 
cock that crows as St. Peter passes by, 
has been duly protected. 

The Cathedral of Notre Dame in 
Rouen has known the horrors of war in 
the course of her long history which in- 
cludes memories of Joan of Are’s heroic 
death in the adjoining market place. 

What messages are coming from mod- 
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ern Cathedral pulpits in these nights 
of blackout and anxiety? 

Vigorous voices have been raised in 
England against the implications of 
war. 

In late November the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York issued a joint 
pastoral letter, read in all Cathedrals 
and churches the following Sunday. 
They urged that the Church of England 
might not forget the services which it 
is bound by loyalty to our Lord to 
give to their country and to the world. 

‘*We trust,’’ to quote their stately 
language, ‘‘that in spite of, nay be- 
cause of, the difficulties which sur- 
round us you will do your utmost to 
see that the work of the Church in 
your own parish does not suffer. But 
we specially appeal to you now to 
support what must be the essential 
service of the Churech—to give wit- 
ness to the ever-living Christ ‘unto 
the uttermost parts of the earth.’ 
Never has this witness been so vitally 
important. When nations are gripped 
by war there is special need of con- 
stant recollection of the Gospel 
wherein is the message of recollection 
for all mankind.” 

‘Throughout this struggle,’’ con- 
cludes the letter, ‘‘our first loyalty 
must always be to the Kingdom of 
God. 

‘*Our Lord’s commission to His 
Chureh is ‘to make disciples of all 
the nations.’ Not even in the urgent 
pressure of this time of war may we 
without unfaithfulness neglect that 
supreme obligation. ’’ 

Speaking to his diocesan conference 
from the pulpit of York Minster, Dr. 
William Temple, Archbishop of York, 
expressed pertinent thoughts on the 
spiritual life in war time: 

‘Tn our prayers let us try to avoid 
all judgment of others. As Chris- 
tian citizens we must make up our 
minds where the predominance of 
right is to be found. I believe that 
our national cause is just and that it 
is our duty as Christian citizens to 
serve it. Having this conviction I 
am equally distressed by the absence 


from most forms of war-time prayers 
of any prayer for our enemies, and 
by the kind of prayer for our enemies 
which sometimes finds a place. Our 


prayer must be that they and we alike 
may be forgiven.” 


The Cathedrals of England are do- 
ing their full share in the care and re- 
ligious instruction of the evacuated 
children. Cathedral clergy are heading 
special classes for the evacuees, often 
giving them confirmation and other 
special instruction. The Cathedral staffs 
are also furnishing spiritual leadership 
to the army, in many cases holding 
services within the cantonments set up 
in certain Cathedral areas. 

One of the greatest regrets in the 
Church of England is that the Lambeth 
Conference must be postponed until a 
happier time. Bishops from around 
the world had planned to attend this 
great gathering. But war intervened 
and the Lambeth Conference cannot be 
held at present. 

Indirect results of the war already 
lave been suspension of the newly 
founded Westminster Abbey Quar- 
terly, cutting down of the Church of 
England Newspaper to a handful of 
pages, cancelling of the Three Choirs 
Annual Festival at Hereford Cathe- 
dral, and the release of many of the 
younger clergy for service with His 
Majesty’s Forces, mostly as chaplains 
or in some form of social welfare work. 

The Cathedrals again face war with 
intrepid courage. Their trust is in the 
Lord God of Hosts who has led them 
through many trials and tribulations in 
past centuries. 

Cathedral authorities almost univer- 
sally hold fast to the conviction that as 
many ancient Cathedrals in England 
and France have weathered storms and 
international ‘‘earthquakes,’’ they will 
be intact after the present upheaval has 
subsided. 

May Cathedrals—their leaders and 
their armies of friends and pilgrims— 
have a share in building a righteous 
peace in which all blackouts will fade 
before the One True Light. 





Old and New Year Reflections 


By the Bishop of Washington* 


‘The year is dying, let him die.’’ 


O wrote Tennyson, laureate of 
England. It is a statement that 
might imply remorse and regret. 

It might even imply disillusionment 
and despair. What does it mean to us, 
individually and as a people? Has the 
year now hastening to its close nothing 
that memory cherishes; no golden days 
of sunshine, no record of kindly, gen- 
erous deeds, no selfless services ren- 
dered gladly and readily to the less 
fortunate, no finer, larger exhibition of 
those qualities of mind and heart that 
mark the upward march of a_ peace- 
loving, generous-spirited people? Let us 
affirm and affirm with confidence, allow- 
ing for all the trials, misfortunes and 
disappointments which have marked 
the course of the year now ending, 
that any just appraisal of our life, tak- 
ing it by and large, discloses more of 
assets than of liabilities, and that we 
have sufficient cause to thank the God 
and Father of us all, for blessings and 
gvifts, deserved and undeserved, that 
give promise of better, happier days 
ahead. The balance sheet, with all its 
recorded losses, miscalculated expecta- 
tions and optimistic hopes, still shows 
a eredit balance, of which we may be 
justly proud. To think less than this 
of the vear that is closing, would be to 
face a new year with fears and appre- 
hensions that might stagger and over- 
whelm us. Here we part company with 
the cynic and the pessimist. 

In any reckoning, we are not un- 
mindful of the failures, defeats, and 
disappointments that have been the lot 
of many of our people. Let us hope 
that in the days ahead these shall prove 
but spurs and incentives to a more con- 
sistent, generous sharing of burdens by 
the more favored and fortunate. As a 


*A nation-wide broadcast delivered by the Right 
Reverend James E. Freeman, D.D., LL.D., on Sun- 
day, December 31st, 1939, over the Columbia Broad 
casting System from Station WJSV in the Nation's 
Capital. 


people, with all our deficiencies, our 
blundering systems, and our lack of 
generous judgments, we are still by 
comparison, a nation blessed and gifted 
above others. This is not a time for 
selfish felicitation; it is not a time to 
thank God we are rot as other men are; 
it is surely not a time to emphasize our 
freedom from responsibility for a war 
that has once again plunged the peoples 
of Europe and Asia in a titanie and 
awful struggle. 

The world is so closely knit today, 
the intimacy of diverse peoples is so 
real that it is literally true no nation 
liveth to itself. What happens in the 
Orient or in Europe, has its repercus- 
sions here in America. Sensitive are 
the chords that bind together races and 
peoples. Proud isolation cannot be, in 
a world such as the one in which we 
live. Chinese walls and all attempts at 
insularity have been abolished by the 
mareh of science and the mechanical 
arts. Whether we will have it so or not, 
we cannot in our fancied security, live 
apart from and unresponsive to the ills 
of other peoples. After the long cen- 
turies God is making of one blood, all 
kindreds and peoples; He is forging the 
ties that make close and intimate all 
races of men the world over. Where our 
feeble attempts at brotherhood have 
failed, where our restricted vision has 
hindered the real progress of a uni- 
versal fellowship, God has, through the 
skill and genius of His children, been 
drawing together the peoples of all 
tongues, races and kindreds. To fail 
to reckon with this, is to be out of step 
with the progress of the world and to 
be unresponsive to the mighty march of 
the centuries. America, in her incom- 
parable position, is being drawn more 
and more into a position of such strate- 
gic importance, that she may under 
God, become the ultimate arbiter of the 
world’s peace. 

In strange ways has this Republic 
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been fashioned into a power of such in- 
calculable strength that, within the 
brief span of a hundred and fifty years, 
she has come to occupy a commanding 
place in the council chamber of nations. 
Can we believe that this is without de- 
sign? Can we think of ourselves as a 
people, unrelated to the nations whose 
sons have contributed so much to the 
making of America? To think in such 
insular terms would mean ingratitude 
and weakness. Once we isolate our- 
selves we enter into the period of our 
decline and decadence. Happily, we 
have resolved to maintain our inde- 
pendence and to avoid entangling alli- 
ances in the strife of Western Europe. 
Let us believe that such a course gives 
us the freedom to share with greater 
wisdom and statesmanship, in the re- 
adjustments that must follow the strife 
of nations. This western hemisphere 


must exercise a salutary and determin- 
ing influence, once the world’s sanity 
has been restored, and the supremacy 
of Christian ideals is made to prevail. 

For such a high emprise America 
must be prepared. 


It will not be be- 
cause of our material wealth or our 
great estate that we shall plav such an 
important role in the resettlement of 
the world’s order and peace; but rath- 
er because we have with fidelity to our 
Christian ideals, been accorded a place 
in the court that shall write a new char- 
ter for the security and peace of the na- 
tions now in conflict. Within our own 
borders there are unfinished tasks to 
which we must address ourselves. We 
are boastful of our civil liberty, the 
larger freedom accorded our citizens to 
live their lives freely and without un- 
due or imposed restraints. If we are 
to secure to ourselves these blessings, 
let us be reminded of the conditions 
they impose. 

It is our solemn duty to banish all 
class and racial hatreds. The spirit of 
intolerance must not find a footing 
here. The breaches and divisions that 
have occurred in other places, the bitter 
persecution of peoples whose racial and 
religious backgrounds have made them 
as outeasts, an accentuated race con- 


sciousness, and the arrogance of an 
exaggerated nationalism,—these can 
have no consistent place with a people 
who have builded their estate on free- 
dom of worship, freedom of speech, and 
freedom of assembly. If there are alien 
influences here that would bring to our 
shores the practices of some European 
power, they must be condemned and 
repressed. A polyglot population such 
as ours, cannot long survive cleavages 
and divisions based on violent prejudice 
and ungenerous judgements. 

One of the keystones of the Republic 
is freedom of worship. This freedom 
must not be curtailed or impaired. It 
presupposes that religion has an essen- 
tial place in our life. If there be no 
expression of dependence upon God; 
if as a people we have no conscious rela- 
tion to God and obedience to His will, 
then why religious freedom? We still 
’orave on our coins: ‘‘In God we 
trust.’’ Is this a fiction, a platitude, or 
a deep-seated conviction? There is 
nothing in our system or in our concept 
of government that implies we are a 
pagan nation. The Supreme Court, in 
a notable decision, has affirmed that this 
‘fis a Christian nation.’’ In many de- 
partments of our life it may seem that 
we fall far short of such a high distine- 
tion. It surely does not mean that we 
deny to others who do not profess the 
Christian faith, the right to worship 
God according to the dictates of con- 
science. 

That there is a growing and deep- 
seated feeling here that what we hold 
of religious conviction must be made 
more articulate, and that in all the re- 
lationships of life its precepts must be 
put into practice, is quite evident. We 
have had abundant evidence in recent 
vears that something is lacking or gone 
out of our life. We have been made 
to realize that morality apart from re- 
ligion does not and cannot sustain it- 
self; that laws, however well conceived, 
do not enforce themselves in a society 
that is wholly alien to God and His 
law. 

Calvin Coolidge never said a wiser 
thing than this: ‘‘The government of a 
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people never gets ahead of the religion 
of the people; you cannot substitute 
the authority of law for the virtue of 
man.’’ He said this when national pros- 
perity was at its highest peak, but he 
fully realized that material prosperity 
is not the sign of a nation’s wholesome 
condition, nor an indication of its se- 
eurity and permanence. The years that 
followed his statement have given 
striking evidence of the wisdom of his 
words. 

As we face a new year we must 
reckon with those things that transcend 
our material wealth. We must realize 
that our future will be determined, not 
by the renewal of the gold standard, 
but by a fresh recognition of the stand- 
ard of the Golden Rule. The strength 
of a nation does not reside in its me- 
chanical skill, its material wealth, or its 
genius as a commercial power. Other 
nations have been possessed of these 
things and have come at length to tragic 
disillusionment and failure. We have 
erown so fast and our national re- 
sources are so great, that we have come 
to rely too much on these things. Days 
of excessive prosperity have not devel- 
oped those rugged virtues that make 
man stable and strong to meet and re- 
sist periods of adversity. Few of us 
can stand the days of greater ease 
which accompany prosperity; most of 
us have exhibited the finer qualities 
of mind and heart when days of adver- 
sity were upon us. Self-confidence is 
a commanding virtue when it is charaec- 
terized by humility and reverent de- 
pendence upon God. Self assurance 
and pride are dangerous traits, and 
reprehensible when they are arrogant 
and selfish. 

There is urgent need that we should 
revive speedily, throughout the nation, 
the kind of moral and spiritual cour- 
age and strength that shall enable us 
to meet the critical days ahead. Our 
major problem today is the moral and 
religious rehabilitation of the nation. 
It takes precedence of everything. 

We can hardly expect America to 
play the role we believe she is destined 
to play, unless her people are the high 


exponents of a statesmanship and a 
way of life that is above suspicion,—a 
way of life that is grounded in Chris- 
tian principles. 

These principles do not find their 
most important expression within the 
cloistered walls of the Church. There 
they must get their inspiration and di- 
rection, but their fuller, freer expres- 
sion must be in the larger world of 
action in which we live. To factory, 
shop, drawing room and forum, must 
be brought the principles which we 
profess. Religion is not an abstract 
thing, unrelated to the most practical 
coneerns of the workaday world. We 
have confined it too closely within re- 
stricted areas; made it too much a 
luxury to be enjoyed by the more pros- 
perous and favored ; given it expression 
largely in stately ceremonial and de- 
vout practices. It must have its rever- 
ent atmosphere, places of assembly and 
artistic services, but it also needs the 
fuller, freer atmosphere of the places 
where men toil. 

The Christian religion was given to 
mankind by One who mingled in the 
strife and turmoil of life; by One who 
touched life intimately and where its 
problems were greatest. The sinner, 
the lonely, forgotten folk, the poor and 
the rich, the happy and the sorrowing; 
with such He consorted and made them 
His friends. Jesus Christ, the mighty 
teacher and Saviour of mankind, has a 
rightful seat at every board, in every 
home, in every council chamber. He 
laid down principles, governing prin- 
ciples, that have to do with right hu- 
man relations. 

Is there strain and_ threatening 
breach between Capital and Labor; are 
there disputes and sharp controversies 
in our public forums; have we social 
and economic problems that do not 
seem soluble? It is here that His voice 
and teaching must find a place. There 
are threatening conditions that must be 
met, and met soon, in our domestic, so- 
cial, and industrial life. Shall we go 
blundering along our way, ‘‘muddling 
through,’’ as the English say, without 
invoking His power, His wisdom, His 
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understanding of human needs? Jesus 
Christ and His spirit must be brought 
back into the crowded ways of our 


cities, into every place where men are 
struggling to find a way out of the in- 
equities and iniquities of life. 


This is not the fantastic dream of 
some mystic. It is the deep conviction 
that is forced upon those of us who are 
looking with concern at the foolishness 
and follies of much that in our arro- 
gance and conceit we have created in 
the way of systems, laws, and organiza- 
tions. At no time within a hundred 
and fifty vears has the issue between a 
materialistic, ves pagan view of life, 
and that which we as a Christian peo- 
ple hold, been made so acutely evident 
as it is today. If the Christian ideal 
(and it is closely related to the demo- 
eratic ideal) is to prevail, then the prin- 
ciples that Jesus Christ gave to the 
world must be put into operation. 

As we look with much concern to the 
approaching New Year, we have some 
sober, serious thinking to do. With a 
great conflict in the making in Europe, 
with distrust and fear in our industrial 
workroom, with suspicion growing 
apace between nations, we, the Ameri- 
cen people, have to think and think 
clearly as to how we as a nation are to 
shape our course. We began with ideals, 
Christian ideals; we have grown and 
prospered by these ideals; now we have 
reached a stage at a most critical time, 
where we are asked to abandon them 
and substitute the experimental ideol- 
ogies of nations that make no profes- 
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A PRAYER FOR THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL ASSOCIATION 


LMIGHTY GOD, who of old didst put it into the heart of thy serv- 
ant David to build a house worthy of thy Holy Name; Be with thy 
servants throughout the length and breadth of this our land, in their 
endeavour to build in Washington a Cathedral church. 
hearts and quicken the wills of rich and poor alike, 
ously of their prayers and of their alms, in thine own good time a house 
of glory and beauty may witness to thy Son in the 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Set forth by the Bishop of Washington, A. D. 1930 
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through the same, 


sion of religion. Washington main- 
tained that morality and religion were 
the sure props of civil government, and 
his judgment has been sustained by our 
wisest leaders. 

We do not face the New Year with 
fear and misgivings because we believe 
the perils of the present hour are 
so portentous that the serious thinking 
of our people is forcing them to turn 
again to reflect upon the indispensabil- 
ity of the ideals and principles on 
which this greatest of Republics was 
founded. They will not yield to im- 
portations from abroad nor will they be 
persuaded by the shallow sophistries 
of mountebanks and charlatans. Too 
much is at stake. America possesses 
the greatest treasure of any nation. It 
has resources in men and wealth that 
cannot be adequately appraised. She 
is still young enough to be hopeful and 
idealistic and daring. She has grown 
great in trials that have tested her en- 
duranee. She stands today with those 
who are nearest of kin to her,—the 
English-speaking peoples,—for democe- 
racy, for equity, justice, and common 
deceney in all her relations with the 
world about her. Her Ship of State 
has a prescribed course and the sea 
lanes are known to her. Her pilots must 
steer her through waters that are safe, 
and on to the destiny of her avowed 
choice. It is such a belief in better days 
and better things that prompts us to 
say to every fellow citizen the nation 
over: ‘‘A happy New Year and the 
blessing of Almighty God on every 
household.’’ 


Open thou the 
that giving gener- 


Capital of our nation; 
Amen. 
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Los Angeles Cathedral Alive With Symbols 


By the Right Reverend W. Bertrand Stevens, D.D., LL.D. 


T. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, in Los 
Angeles, the foundation stone of 
which was laid on Whitsunday, 

May 20, 1923, is built in the Italian 
Romanesque style, the chief inspira- 
tion being the Chureh of San Michele 
Maggiore at Pavia, erected in the year 
1117 A. D.,—one of the most remark- 
able monuments of Lombard architec- 
ture and, at the same time, one of the 
earliest examples of Romanesque build- 
ing. 

The plan of the Cathedral is that of 
the early Christian basilica, which con- 
sists of a Nave and aisles with a Nar- 
thex and a Transept from which an 
Apse projects. In keeping with the 
earthquake hazards of California, it is 
built with a steel frame and roof sup- 
ported by steel, and constructed of 
cast stone made in Los Angeles. The 
floor of the Nave is of Batchelder tile, 


VIEW IN CATHEDRAL GROUNDS 


also made in Los Angeles, except under 
the pews where cork tile is used, while 
the Sanctuary floor is made of import- 
ed Escalette marble and contains the 
Latin words, ‘‘Laudate Dominum’’ 
(Praise the Lord). The Altar is of 
Siena and Alabama marble and the 
monolith columns of Minnesota marble. 
The interior is very impressive, by rea- 
son of its massiveness and height. With 
decorations in the Apse in the manner 
of Byzantine mosaic, the whole church 
has been designed with a view to the 
eventual ornamentation of the entire 
interior. 

The medallions for the clerestory 
windows illustrate leading events in the 
history of the Church of England and 
of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh in 
the United States of America, thus set- 
ting forth, pictorially, the historic con- 
tinuity of Anglican Christianity. These 
medallions and the incidents they show 
include: the martyrdom of St. Alban, 
the proto-martyr of the Church in Ro- 
man Britain; St. Augustine and the 
British Bishops at the oaks; the con- 
secration of Archbishop Parker; the 
first Anglican service at Jamestown; 
Bishop Seabury and the house in which 
he was consecrated in Aberdeen; 
Bishop Whipple preaching to the In- 
dians; Bishop Hare and Bishop Tuttle 
at All Saints’ Sehool in Sioux City, 
South Dakota; Bishop Kip at St. Atha- 
nasius Church, the original parish of 
Los Angeles; Bishop Nichols at the 
Prayer Book Cross which was erected 
at San Francisco to mark the spot 
where the first Christian service in Eng- 
lish, a Prayer Book service, was held on 
American soil by the chaplain to Sir 
Francis Drake in 1580; and Bishop 
Johnson, first Bishop of Los Angeles, 
laying the corner stone of the present 
Cathedral. 

The lower aisle windows show the 
shields of the first seven American dio- 
ceses with their dates of organization: 
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Connecticut, 1783; Maryland, .1783; 
Pennsylvania, 1784; Massachusetts, 
1784: New York, 1785; South Caro- 
lina, 1785, and Virginia, 1785. Simi- 
larly the shields in the chancel win- 
dows are those of the first five dioceses 
of the Mother Church of England,— 
those on the south side being Canter- 
bury, 597 A.D., London, 604, and Win- 
chester, 634; and on the north side, 
York, 627, Durham, 635, and Califor- 
nia, 1850. The shields on the Transept 
entranee are those of the dioceses of 
Toronto and Nova Scotia. 

The Rose window is a remarkably 
fine piece of work, of which Los An- 
geles may well be proud, its conception 
having been taken from the famous 
Rose in the Cathedral of Chartres. In 
the Rose of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
design of the tracery ornament is that 
belonging to the architectural style of 
the building. The symbol of the Holy 
Spirit, the dove, is so embodied in the 
conventional ornament as to lend it a 
rarely beautiful and spiritual mystery, 
while giving greater harmony and in- 
terest to the work. The circular cen- 
ter comprises the ‘‘Chi Rho,’’ namely: 
St. Andrew’s Cross and the P (the first 
two letters of the Greek word for 
Christ). Within this monogram, the 
circle and the juncture of the X and 
P form the dot emblem and symbol of 
everlasting life. On either side and be- 
tween the extending arms of the X 
are adoring angels, symbolizing devo- 
tion to our Lord. The general scheme 
of color,—blue, purples and greens— 
offset by their contrasting colors, is not 
only one of exceptional beauty, but is 
also significant of heavenly mien and 
the sovereignty of our Savior. 

The frontal of the Cathedral contains 
a number of Latin inscriptions, taken 
from the Vulgate and so selected and 
arranged as to form an orderly se- 
quence of ideas. The first inseription 
underneath the Rose window is the see- 
ond of the ‘‘Comfortable Words’’ in 
the Communion Office of the Prayer 
Book, taken from St. John, 3:16, and 
is as follows, in Latin: ‘‘Sie Deus 
dilexit mundum ut filium sum unigeni- 
tum daret ut omnis qui credit in eum 


non pereat sed habear vitam eternam 
quem misit Deus verba Dei loquitur.”’ 
The love of God to the world finds its 
symbolic expression in the Cross, and 
its outward expression in our praise 
and thanksgiving, so that underneath 
the Cross we find the words ‘‘ Laudate 
Dominum,’’ or ‘‘Praise the Lord.”’ 
The next inscription carries on the 
thought of the preceding by giving 
the reason why we should praise the 
Lord for His unspeakable Gift, as it 
reads : ‘‘In ipso enim vivimus et move- 
mus et sumus,’’ which is ‘‘ For in Him 
we live and move and have our being.’’ 
This carries us very fittingly on to the 
last inseription on the frontal, which 
dedicates this House where prayer is 
wont to be made and the Sacraments 
duly administered, to the greater glory 
of God and the honor of St. Paul in 
the following words: ‘‘In maiorem 
gloriam Dei et honorem Sancti Pauli.’’ 
In the interior, Latin inscriptions are 
found only in the Sanctuary. The 
chancel wall contains the full Sanctus 
in Latin in its original form as follows: 


BISHOP'S THRONE 


AND STALLS 
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«och ae tien Loman ibe Sta . 
aes . - ca he: 


ALTAR OF SIENA AND ALABAMA MARBLE 


**Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, Dominus 
Deus Sabaoth. Pleni sunt coeli et terra 
gloria tua. Hosanna in excelsia. Bene- 
dictus qui venit in nomine Domini. Ho- 
sanna in excelsis,’” or in English: 
‘*Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of 
Sabaoth. The heavens and earth are 
full of Thy glory. Hosanna in the 
Highest. Blessed is He that cometh 
in the name of the Lord. Hosanna in 
the highest.’’ 

St. Paul’s Cathedral is unique among 
Episcopal Cathedrals in the United 
States by reason of the valuable frag- 
ments of stone from leading historical 
churches in England, belonging to dif- 


ferent periods of his. 
tory, which are embed- 
ded in the walls of the 
ambulatory. 

The first of these his- 
torical remains is a frag- 
ment of Roman briek 
from the nave of St. 
Martin’s Chureh, Can- 
terbury, which belongs 
to the British period in 
English history. The 
second is a_ fragment 
from St. Lawrence’s 
Chureh, Bradford - on - 
Avon, which belongs to 
the Saxon period. The 
third is a piece of stone 
from Westminster Ab- 
bey representing the 
Norman period (1066- 
1154). The fourth is a 
stone flower from the 
tower of Salisbury Ca- 
thedral, which is one of 
the finest specimens of 
English architecture of 
the Plantagenet period 
(1154-1399). The fifth 
is a fragment of stone 
from the tower of Hur- 
sley Chureh, which be- 
longs to the Laneastrian 
period (1399-1461 and 
1470-71). 

The sixth emblem is a 
tile from the floor of 
Stratford - on - Avon 
Church, which was built in the fifteenth 
century, and thus belongs to the York 
period (1471-1485). The seventh is from 
the Church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
London, which was founded in 1090, but 
was rebuilt in the Gothie style after 
its destruction by fire in 1545, and is 
thus representative of the Tudor pe- 
riod (1485-1603). The eighth emblem 
is a stone from St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London. 

The ninth emblem is a fragment of 
stone from the Church of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, London, which was built 
in 1726, after a design by the architect, 
Gibb. The tenth emblem links the new 
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Cathedral with the Church in this coun- 
try,—a brick from the foundation of 
the old Bruton Chureh at Jamestown, 
Virginia, thus representative of the 
Colonial period. 

The episcopal throne contains inter- 
esting wooden pieces from the Cathe- 
dral of Winchester in England. The 
block of oak on the desk was taken from 
the roof timbers of that Cathedral, 
which are of Norman date; while the 
panel, containing the episcopal seal of 
the Bishop of Los Angeles, was cut 
from one of the beech trunks on which 
the choir walls of Winchester Cathe- 
dral were built in 1100 by Bishop God- 
frey deLucy, and had been buried for 
700 years under water when the foun- 
dation was underpinned in 1909. The 
Dean of Winchester, in sending the 
wood to Bishop Johnson, wrote: ‘‘I as- 
sure you it gives us pleasure to let you 
have it. I do not see to what better 
purpose it could be put than to let it 


furnish one more link between the old’ 


country and the new.’’ 

Nn >. 

lhe exquisitely carved panels on the 
episcopal throne are partly the work of 
the Oberammergau Passion players. 


They represent incidents in the life of 
the Apostles, including the calling of 
Peter and Andrew, Matt. 4:18-20; the 
calling of James and John, Matt. 4: 
21-22; two disciples and Jesus at Em- 


maus, Luke 24:13ff; the ineredulity 
and confession of Thomas, John 20: 
24-25; Peter healing the lame man, 
Acts 3: iff; the conversion of Saul, Acts 
9: iff; the deliverance of Paul and Silas, 
Acts 16: 25 iff, and Paul before Agrip- 
pa, Acts 26: iff. 

The Cathedral Chapel, which is dedi- 
cated to St. Columba, is a free stand- 
ing building designed by Carlton Wins- 
low. Consistent with the architecture 
of the Cathedral itself, it has some de- 
gree of individuality by the use of 
pointed arehes and of ‘‘Southern 
Gothic’’ features. It provides seating 
accommodations for 100 persons. Ad- 
joining is a mortuary chapel and the 
Douglas Memorial Baptistry with its 
font of Santa Barbara sandstone and 
floor of Italian marble. 


CHAPEL HONORS ST. AIDAN 


In the Cathedral of St. Mary and St. 
John in Manila, from whence 
this photograph with a cordial letter 
from the Right Reverend Gouverneur 
Frank Mosher, Bishop of the Philip- 
pine Islands. The Reverend Father 
Wolfe of Bontoe designed the cross 
and candlesticks. 

The small window above is dedicated 
to ‘* Leadership.’’ 

‘*We all still enjoy very much THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE,’’ says Bishop Mosher. 
‘*It is something well worth while.’’ 


comes 
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POPE WILL TOUR ITALY’S 
CATHEDRALS 

VATICAN CITY, Dee. 26.—Pope 
Pius XII plans to tour Italian Cathe- 
drals next spring, it was learned au- 
thoritatively today. 

The tour would mark the first time 
that any Pontiff has traveled farther 
from the Vatican City than Rome or 
the Papal summer villa at Castel Gan- 
dolfo, 15 miles from Rome, since 1870. 
(From the New York World-Telegram) 
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(Che CMystery: 


>) O bewildering is the world in which men live and labor that it cannot 

C) be regarded as remarkable that they find their existence a defiant 
mystery. The miracle of birth, for example, remains a riddle as little 

read today as it was uncounted generations ago. Love, without which the 
race would perish, and hate, because of which multitudes suffer agonies of 
bitter pain, have yet to be comprehended by the hearts in which, for good 
or ill, they flower. Truth still is to be appraised, beauty defined. Mean- 
while, chaos prevails in a planet whose fate no seer, however wise, can guess. 


But the human soul does not despair. When larks sang over Flanders 
Fields to mock the roar of guns, embattled armies paused to listen to their 
song, declaring: “Behold, God is not lost! Even here He triumphs over 
Hell! Be of good cheer, comrades! Peace will return at last and the sun 
and the stars no longer be ashamed of what they see!” 


It was out of the terror and the horror of war that the Polish artist Jan 
Henryk de Rosen returned to paint his magnetic conception of the Entomb- 


stand before the picture hypnotized by its power. They see the martyred 
Saviour’s face serene beyond the touch of any further hurt. His hands 
empty of further toil. Around him move the mortals destined to be saints— 
His stricken Mother and “the other Mary,” John the Divine and Mark, 
Joseph of Arimathea with the Holy Cup, Nicodemus, a Roman soldier, and 
the rest. They bear Him to a tomb prepared for eternal sleep. Yet there is 
no death, the story is not finished, the Lord still has work to do. And they 
who follow Him shall have no rest—until the Mystery is solved, the Question 


answered, the Victory forever won. 


Of course, there is no easy way to the final goal. Perhaps the harder, 
the steeper, the more arduous the road the sooner the travelers may reach the 
Light. 


*Editorial by James Waldo Fawcett in the Washington Sunday Star, November 12, 1939. 
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Why the Christian Church? 


By the Reverend Theodore Parker Ferris* 


HERE are three good reasons for 
the existence of the Christian 
Church. 

I. The Church provides an oppor- 
tunity for religious experience. It is 
perhaps presumptuous to say in a sen- 
tence just what religious experience is. 
We can say, however, that it is an 
awareness of something supremely 
Great and something ultimately Good, 
before which we stand in awe and to 
which we instinetively surrender all 
that we are or ever hope to be. Such 
an experience comes at various times, 
in all sorts of places, and to varying 
degrees of intensity. To me, for exam- 
ple, it came last week in Washington 
Cathedral. The organist took me into 
the Cathedral at night. As we went 
through the close the buttresses seemed 
twice their normal size and made giant 
shadows on the ground. Inside, alone, 
in the darkness, I was strangely con- 
scious of strong pillars and bays, vaults 
and arches, piers and columns. I could 
feel them before I could see them. And 
I could feel the presence of a great 
Power moving through them and 
around them, silently. When the mu- 
sic began, that awareness of Power was 
amplified by Beauty. The harmony 
and the meaning of the music seemed 
to make all the stones stand at atten- 
tion. But the one light that we had 
turned on led to something even more 
central and ultimate. It shone straight 
across the altar and held the cross be- 
fore our eyes. There it was, the nub of 
the whole thing. First the power that 
made us tremble; then the beauty that 
made us glad; and at the heart of 
everything a magnificent goodness that 
made us clean. That was the raw mate- 
rial of religious experience. 

Experiences like that, come where 
they may, need to be interpreted. They 


_ *The rector’s message in a recent weekly bulletin 
issued by Emmanuel Church in Baltimore, Md. The 
author succeeded the Dean of Washington Cathedral 


— he was called to Mount Saint Alban.—Editor’s 
note. 


may often lead the naive spirit astray. 
The Church can articulate them, refine 
and cultivate them. The Church, more- 
over, can coordinate them with the rest 
of life and weave them into a construe- 
tive pattern. And when they fade and 
seem to be gone, the Chureh can recap- 
ture them and bring them within reach 
of the workaday world. Finally, it can 
crown them with its consummating ex- 
perience of death and _ resurrection 
through the Body and Blood. 


Il. The Church provides an incen- 
tive to the life of larger service. The 
man who really sees something Great 
and Good in the temple never stays in 
the temple for long. He quits it for the 
world of weak and sick humanity. 
Isaiah left the temple. Jesus left the 
mountain top. Francis left the solitary 
vision. Men leave the temple today 
with the incentive to broadeast what 
they have seen and heard. We need 
lawyers who will leave the chureh with 
the incentive to rid the legal profession 
of baseness. We need men who will 
leave the church with the incentive to 
exert Christian influence in the han- 
dling of the refugee problem, the war 
problem and the money problem. 


Ill. The Church provides an equip- 
ment for life’s major engagements. We 
teach children how to read and write, 
play and dance, think and talk. And 
yet we are faced with a generation un- 
equipped to meet life’s major engage- 
ments. They meet prosperity with bra- 
vado, loss with resentment, insecurity 
with fear, and failure with shame. They 
are ill at ease in the dark. They greet 
the day with misgiving. They have nev- 
er been reconciled either with their 
world, with themselves, or with their 
God. The ministry of reconciliation is 
the specific ministry of the Church. It 
can give people daily exercises which 
will strengthen the fiber of their spirit- 
ual muscles. It can fill the galleries of 
their minds with pictures which will 
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POR’S MEDITATION 


“T was conscious of strong pillars and bays, vaults and arches, piers and columns” 


qualify all their thoughts and deeds. 
It can feed them with food which will 
nourish the subconscious levels of their 
beings. Its ministers are doctors of the 
spirit, and if they know their trade, 
they can work wonders in the cure of 
human ills. 


If we can eliminate religious experi- 
ence from life; if we need no incentive 
to a life of larger service; and if our 
present equipment is foolproof against 
any emergency, tear the churches down. 
Let him that would dislodge the first 
stone, dare to stand forth. 
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AND UNSPARING DEVOTION OF NER TALENTS 
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AND 
TO COMMEMORATE NER UNKALTERING VISION 
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“IN GRATEFUL RECOGNITION OF TEN YEARS’ INSPIRED LEADERSHIP” 


This illuminated citation was presented to Mrs. William Adams Brown, first National Chairman of the 
Women's Committees of the National Cathedral Association, at the annual meeting of the Cathedral Council 
in the Library on Mount Saint Alban on November 2, 1939 

It bears the signatures of the Bishop of Washington, the Dean of the Cathedral, 
Schofield of Peterborough, New Hampshire, chairman of the Presentation Committee. 
Senator George Wharton Pepper read the citation and Mrs. Brown responded with 


and Mrs. William H. 


Former a brief 
expression of app.eciation 





Canon Wedel Installed As Chancellor 


N December 7th, the Bishop of 

Washington installed as Canon 

Chancellor of the Cathedral, the 
Reverend Dr. Theodore Otto Wedel, 
who had already served as Director of 
Studies in the College of Preachers 
since January, 1939. The service was 
one of impressive dignity, beginning 
with the singing of Evensong and con- 
tinuing through the solemn promises of 
the Office of Installation to the moment 
when the Bishop pronounced the 
words: 

**T, James Edward Freeman, Bish- 
op of Washington and President of 
the Chapter of this Cathedral 
Church, by virtue of the authority of 
said Chapter, do install you, the Rev- 
erend Theodore Otto Wedel, duly 
and lawfully appointed Chancellor 
of this Cathedral, into the stall ap- 
pointed for your office, and do induct 
you into the real, actual, and cor- 
poral possession of the Chancellor- 
ship of the said Church, together 
with all the rights, duties and privi- 
leges thereunto appertaining. And I 
charge you, as the Bishop’s Canon 
for Education, to see to it that you 
faithfully fulfill the duties of your 
office, giving especial care to the in- 
struction of the young, and the fur- 
theranece of all sacred learning and 
knowledge. ’’ 

Many of the Diocesan clergy were in 
attendance as well as the faculties of 
St. Albans, the National Cathedral 
School for Boys; the National Cathe- 
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PRAYER FOR THE BUILDING OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


LORD JESUS CHRIST, who hast taught us that all things are possible to him 
that believeth, and that Thou wilt favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in 
Thy Name; we plead the fulfillment of Thy promise 
the building, in the Capital of this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all people. 
Make speed to help us O Lord, whom with the Father and the Holy Spirit, we worship 
and glorify as one God, world without end. 
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dral School for Girls, and Beauvoir, the 
National Cathedral Elementary School. 
The newly installed Chancellor was 
presented to the Bishop by the Dean of 
the Cathedral. 

Following the service the clergy and 
faculty members were invited to meet 
Dr. and Mrs. Wedel at a tea given by 
the Dean and Mrs. Powell in the Col- 
lege of Preachers where the dining hall 
was decorated attractively. No confer- 
ence being in session at the time, the 
guests were taken through the build- 
ings by specially appointed guides. 
Since the Canon Chancellor has as his 
field of work, the educational activities 
of the Cathedral Foundation, it was 
most fitting that his installation should 
be accompanied by such an oceasion 
held in the College of Preachers and 
attended by the faculties of the Schools. 

Dr. Wedel has already made great 
headway in his work at the College and 
during the autumn months has been in 
close touch with the several schools on 
the Close in one of which, Saint Albans, 
he has been teaching one of the classes 
in saered studies. 

Both Canon and Mrs. Wedel have al- 
ready won the confidence and affection 
of those who work on the Cathedral 
Close and the Cathedral congratulates 
itself upon their entrance into the Ca- 
thedral Family. 


WiuuiAmM M. BRADNER, 
Canon Precentor of Wash- 
ington Cathedral. 
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, and beseech Thee to hasten 


Amen. 
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O Come All Ye Faithful ... 


HRISTMAS CARDS had their 

practical beginning in the 1860’s, 

although some examples previous 
to that time are extant. With commer- 
cial possibilities increasingly evident, 
the production of Christmas Cards 
passed soon into the hands of those 
skilled in craftsmanship and business 
rather than in knowledge of the tradi- 
tions of the Christmastide Festival. 
Beautiful cards were created, but the 
basic theme of the Christ Child too of- 
ten was overlooked. 

Born as a missionary movement to 
earry the true Nativity story to the 
world, Washington Cathedral Christ- 
mas cards have been received with en- 
thusiasm by many thousands for the 
last thirteen years. Through the con- 


structive suggestions of international 
correspondents, and the careful plan- 
ning of the Cathedral Committee on 
Christmas Cards (ineluding the Bishop 


“THE DAYSPRING FROM ON 
VISITED US” 
The Only Son by Brickdale 
1939 Washington Cathedral Christmas 
painting was reproduced in the full, 
coloring of the artist’s original. 


HIGH HATH 


One of the 
Cards. This 
brilliant 


of Washington and the Dean of the Ca- 
thedral), the designs are improved year 
by vear. 

The 1939 series was received with 
marked favor. The three most popular 
subjects were The Only Son by Brick- 
dale, a charming, colorful, and spring- 
like portrayal of the Madonna and 
Child attended by angels (see illustra- 
tion) ; the Calendar Card, bearing a de- 
tail of Angels by Fra Angelico, the 15th 
century painter; and The Visitation of 
the Kings by Foppa. Even within a 
day or two of Christmas, orders were 
being received at Mount Saint Alban 
for cards in quantities from a dozen to 
several hundred. A number of people 
purchased the Calendar Card after 
Christmas to carry greetings of the 
New Year. 

Far more than a million individual 
Cathedral Christmas Cards were dis- 
tributed this last season. Some of the re- 


ABOUT 
this Christmastide”’ 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 

‘Health Good Cheer 

This small lithograph indicates by sharp contrast 

the progress which has been made in creating cards 

which reflect the real meaning of the birthday of 
the Christ Child. 


1875 


and 
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cipients have written kind letters of 
encouragement and thanks. Many have 
commented favorably, also, upon the 
little book of Washington Cathedral 
Views containing 14 full-color views 
from the current and prior Christmas 
Card series. 

The following typical letters are of 
interest in showing the deep apprecia- 
tion and cooperation with which the 
Christmas cards are being received : 


DEAR SIR: 

[ am enclosing my check for one dollar for 
the box of Christmas Cards which you sent 
to my brother. As he is unable to use them 
this year I am taking them for him. I have 
come to live with him and his family and will 
be glad to have you add my name to your lists 
so that you may send me a set of cards next 
year. 

The ecards are beautiful and more satisfying 
than any I could get anywhere else. The sub 
jects are so appropriate, the coloring so ex 
quisite, and the lovely lettering a delight to 
the eye. 

My congratulations to the Cathedral Asso 
ciation for putting out a set of cards which 
both the sender and the recipient cannot fail 
to enjoy. 

Sineerely yours, 


(Miss M, A. G.) 
GENTLEMEN: 


Enclosed find two dollars for a box of cards 
already received and for a dozen additional 
cards. 

[I wish to you that yours are the 
richest and most beautiful copies of master 
pieces that I have seen in a good while. The 
ones of Plockhorst (Flight into Egypt), Fop 
pa (Visitation of Kings), and Ittenbach (Ma 
donna and Child) are truly typieal of the best 
in our fine Christian art. 


assure 


National Cathedral Association, 
Mount Saint Alban, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Miss CANADAY: 
much 
tionally and spiritually. 


i de 


I wish to acknowledge the receipt of THE CATHEDRAL AGE. 
interested and wish to recommend it as 
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As a Roman Catholie [ congratulate you 
on such good taste in the selection of paint 
ings that are neither strictly Protestant nor 
Catholic, but that are yet purely and thorough 
ly Christian. Again my congratulations, 

Sincere best wishes, 

(Signed J. Mc, 

P. S. If you wish, you may send eards to 

my brother—(name and address given 


Working steadily but inconspicuous- 
lv is the group of eight young women 
on Mount Saint Alban through whose 
efforts the actual realization of all the 
Christmas Card planning is accom- 
plished. They handle all the work of 
vathering the names and correct ad- 
dresses for the autumn mailing; the 
typing of almost endless thousands of 
envelopes; and giving attention to 
every detail in the flood of letters re- 
ceived during the three last months of 
the vear. It is a Herculean task, cheer- 
fully accomplished through good team 
work. Theirs is a hearty faith and tire- 
less energy. Literally working in the 
shadow of the Cathedral, there is no 
question that their efforts are inspired 
by that majestic Witness to Christ. 

oh. &. 


DEAR FRIENDS: 


We have been receiving annually boxes of 
your lovely Christmas Cards, which my wife 
and I have enjoyed using. She has gone on, 
and perhaps I am left for a little while long 
er. I enclose two dollars, one for her and one 
for me, for the box just received. 

With every good wish, 

Faithfully yours, 
(A CLERGYMAN, ) 
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WORDS OF APPRECIATION FROM A MICHIGAN EDUCATOR 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 
Derrorr, MICHIGAN 


PuBLIC SCHOOLS 


December 4, 


I found myself very 
a magazine of great merit, both educa 


Sineerely yours, 
(signed) FRANK Copy. 
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In Memoriam 
PHILIP MERCER RHINELANDER 


By the Right Reverend James De Wolf Perry, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Rhode Island 


Philip Rhinelander began his minis- 
try where he closed it—on Mount Saint 
Alban. Soon after his ordination by 
Bishop Satterlee there were some even 
at a distance who were aware of a cer- 
tain radiance that shone from him as 
from a light set upon a hill. At the 
time when he had moved from Wash- 
ington to teach at Berkeley Divinity 
School, one of his class-mates at Har- 
vard said of him, ‘‘Such glowing faith 
as Rhinelander’s is what might draw 
men more generally to the Christian 
Church.’’ 

It was this luminous quality in 
Rhinelander that impressed me when a 
few months later we met as new ar- 
rivals and neighbors in the Diocese of 
Connecticut, and formed a close, per- 
manent friendship. Soon I learned the 
sources where this spirit had been 
lighted, and how later had been kindled 
into flame. 

By inheritance Philip Rhinelander 
had the tradition of loyal attachment to 
the Church. As a child in Newport, 
Rhode Island, he was surrounded by a 
large circle of related families whose 
Christian influence had become felt 
throughout the country. From Trinity 
Parish Church he received early im- 
pressions of sound though conventional 
religion, typical of that period, and 
from the Rector, Dr. Mercer, his god- 
father, received his middle name. St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, preserved and 
deepened the impressions ‘‘of pure re- 
ligion breathing household laws.’’ Such 
environment afforded a boy more com- 
fort of assurance than venture of faith 
and wonder of spirit in worship. 

After graduation at Harvard and a 
brief course in the law school, he en- 
tered the General Seminary which he 
left to complete his study of theology at 
Oxford. There a new world opened for 
him. The content of Christian faith, 


once treasured as a heritage, under the 
touch of hands till then unknown to 
him, became a living reality. Its saecra- 
mental character took permanent pos- 
session of him. An atmosphere charged 
still with the influence of Pusey, New- 
man, and Keble, revitalized by the 
teaching of Gore and his associates, 
whetted the keen edge of his intellect 
and set his soul ablaze. In this experi- 
ence of spiritual rediscovery, convic- 
tions reached through patient inquiry 
and ardent yet balanced thought, had 
response from every fiber of his being 
as 


‘*Fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the 


senses 
Forever in joy.”’ 


Throughout his life, especially in the 
early days of his ministry, his associates 
watched with wonder and delight the 
interplay of all Rhinelander’s faculties. 
He illumined every subject that he 
touched with profound thought which 
suddenly sparkled with humor con- 
tagious as it was spontaneous. He had 
as much as any human [ have known a 
boyish, almost elfin, capacity for play 
which lasted to the close of his life, de- 
fving and dispelling physical limita- 
tions. And in his recreation, as in 
work, he showed a master hand, often 
surprising with his skill those who had 
been attracted by his sheer exuberance. 
Prohibited by his physicians from ac- 
tive exercise he would watch, with fin- 
vers itching, the matches of a tennis 
tournament until, vielding to the eall 
of the sport, would seize a racket, enter 
the lists, and with brilliant play defeat 
all comers. 

In successive summers Bishop and 
Mrs. Rhinelander with their boys, a joy- 
ous household, and other families of 
kindred spirit formed a little colony on 
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the shore of Cape Ann, Massachusetts. 
It seemed a safe retreat from diocesan 
and academic approaches. Before the 
morning swim we amused ourselves in 
informal fashion with ericket on the 
beach. An onlooker one day asked, ‘‘ Is 
that man at the bat the Bishop-elect of 
Pennsylvania?’’ Next morning the 
sands were lined with reporters and 
cameras, putting an end to our innocent 
but no longer private sport. Members 
of the same colony on a drive in north- 
ern New England stopped at a quiet 
inn for luncheon after which the Bishop 
spied a piano where he sat for an hour 
leading the company in a delightful 
performance of Gilbert and Sullivan. 

On another summer evening the scene 
had changed to Bishopthorpe at York 
where the Rhinelanders with Mrs. Per- 
ry and me were guests of the Arch- 
bishop, then of York, now of Canter- 
bury. After a busv and exhausting day 
His Grace ealled attention to the grand 
piano in the drawing room. ‘‘It stands 
in silence,’’ he said. ‘‘I wish that there 
were someone to play it.’’ Rhinelander 
took the stool and gave us an evening 
of classical music beautifully executed, 
eonjured from his memory and from 
fingers long unpracticed. 

His move to Cambridge meant more 
than a chair in the Theological Sehool. 
His presence in the neighborhood of 
Harvard Square became a beacon light 
whither the undergraduates of the col- 
lege were drawn by irresistible instinct 
and insatiable desire for the refresh- 
ment which he gave to mind and soul. 
Sunday evenings at his house grew to 
be an institution which scores of men, 
some now in the priesthood, remember 
with delight and inspiration. There is 
good reason for the oft quoted remark 
made by an officer of the University 
that if Rhinelander had remained for 
ten vears more in Cambridge, Harvard 
would have been re-made spiritually. 

Acceptance of the Episcopate was an 
act of submission to duty requiring 
Philip Rhinelander’s courage and self- 
sacrifice. The current of ecclesiastical 
life had always his profound but 
anxious interest. He was impatient 


with the halting attitude which held the 
full exercise of Christian faith and wor- 
ship under official repression. He looked 
with reason he believed, but with dis- 
appointment, to the House of Bishops 
for leadership in spiritual emancipation 
and for clear, bold assertion of apos- 
tolie commission. He was jealous for 
the integrity of the Church’s Orders 
and the purity of her ministrations. He 
scorned all compromise with a world 
lying always in wait to secularize the 
Church, and he hated the maneuvers of 
ecclesiastical politics. His episcopate 
would have been a gruesome strugele 
with such malign influences had not his 
spirit soared above their level to heights 
where understanding spirits followed 
him. 

From first to last as Priest and Bish- 
op his was a ministry of teaching. State- 
ments made on dostrine, moral prin- 
ciple or worship, came from his lips or 
from his pen lke erystal streams 
through muddy waters with clarify- 
ing, purifying power. His discussions 
on serious subjects were refreshingly 
free from professional atmosphere. 
They were lightened always with deli- 
cious humor and the human touch, in 
drawing room, at table, or, as I well re- 
member, in the fishing boat. Once, 
after the conversation of a large com- 
pany at dinner, centering round him, 
had turned to sacred themes our hostess 
protested that it was unfair to pursue 
him with religious questions: He an- 
swered gaily, ‘‘But I love to talk about 
religion. ’’ 

Inevitably Rhinelander’s sympathetic 
discernment of spiritual reality wher- 
ever found led him into the movement 
for Church Unity. He took active part 
in preparation for the World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order, especially at 
Lambeth in 1920 as member of the see- 
tion on Reunion. In that stage of the 
movement clear emphasis was placed 
upon the contribution to be made by 
every Communion to ‘‘a Church genu- 
inelv Catholic, loyal to all truth, gather- 
ing into its fellowship all who profess 
and eall themselves Christian, within 
whose visible unity all the treasures of 
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THE RIGHT REVE YD PHILIP MERCER RHINELANDER, D.D., LL. 
First Warden of the College of Preachers from a photograph made when he 
Bishop of Pennsylvania 
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faith and order, bequeathed as a herit- 
age by the past to the present, shall be 
possessed in common, and made service- 
able to the whole Body of Christ.’’ In 
the formulation of this statement Bish- 
op Rhinelander was a valuable collabo- 
rator. His characteristic address to the 
Conference is well remembered. In it 
he explained that the vertical lines 
dividing Chureh and Church are less 
significant than the horizontal line 
transversing all the Churches, marking 
the high ground of positive conviction 
on which Christians of all names are 
drawn into unity of faith and action. 
It is on such ground, as we are learning 
now, that the sure road to the goal of 
ultimate reunion shall be found. 

Twelve vears of diocesan administra- 
tion and of constant struggle to uphoid 
ideals of the Episcopate wore steadily 
upon the Bishop’s body and nerves un- 
til his strength gave way under the 
strain. The relinquishment of pastoral 
and personal ties with a people to whom 
he had become a veritable Father in 
God was the bitter price of his decision 
to retire. 

Inevitably and almost immediately 
the step led to a more extensive exercise 
of his Episcopate. The College of 
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Preachers, before its present organiza- 
tion and building were designed, be- 
came a fact in the person of Bishop 
Rhinelander, its founder and first war- 
den. His appointment by the author- 
ities of Washington Cathedral was the 
official confirmation of a desire felt by 
Churchmen everywhere. Like every 
wholesome movement of the Spirit it 
erew inconspicuously from _ small 
groups of clergy, later of laymen also. 
called together by Bishop Rhinelander 
for study of the Church’s message to 
the modern world. On foundations so 
sure there has risen one of the most sig- 
nificant institutions of the Church. The 
numbers drawn to it include thousands 
of the younger clergy from all sections 
of the country. But the College of 
Preachers has derived its character and 
purpose, as hosts of young men resort- 
ing to it have gained their inspiration, 
from the mind and heart of Philip 
Rhinelander. 

From that flame still burning there 
shall be lighted torches to be borne into 
dark places of the earth—‘‘ He was not 
that Light but was sent to bear witness 
of that Light. That is the true Light 
which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.’’ 


HE WAS PRIMARILY A PASTOR 


‘Il was ordained by Bishop Rhine- 
lander.’’ Those who can, make that 
claim. Perhaps we shall be accused of 
non-conformist individualism—an em- 
phasis upon the man rather than upon 
his office. In this case the man made 
the office and through him we early 
learned to think of the Episcopate as a 
spiritual force and not as an ecclesias- 
tical board room. Philip Mercer Rhine- 
lander, by the Grace of God, was con- 
secrated a Bishop of the Chureh, but 
he was primarily a pastor. He was an 
able presiding officer, but his priestly 
life was wholly devoted to the cure of 
souls. When Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
his headquarters were well described 
as a sanctuary for clergy and laymen 
alike. 


When Dr. Rhinelander came to 
Washington, after his enforced retire- 
ment from the Diocese of Pennsylvania 
beeause of illness, he collaborated with 
the Bishop of Washington in the estab- 
lishment of the College of Preachers, 
and it was as Warden of the College 
that most of us came to know him and 
to love him. No longer hampered by 
the responsibilities of diocesan adminis- 
tration, he became the harmonizer of 
widely divergent views within the 
Chureh’s ministry. He unified extraor- 
dinarily the traditional and a more 
modern conception of the Catholic posi- 
tion. Evangelicals and modernists were 
influenced greatly by his spiritual qual- 
ities and his personal charm. For fif- 
teen years he fulfilled the Church’s 
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yearning appeal for intellectual and 
spiritual leadership through his dis- 
arming simplicity, ready wit, and ever 
present sympathy for another’s diffi- 
eulties. He held staunchly to The 
Things Most Surely Believed without 
antagonizing visiting clergy and lay- 
men at the College, and so effective was 
his power to influence that all were 
helped and strengthened by a vision 
borne of a life that was lived by sacra- 
mental principles. 

At intervals during the last two years 
it was the writer’s perfect privilege to 
carry the Sacrament to Bishop Rhine- 


lander as his health failed. Those morn- 
ing walks with our Lord, to one I truly 
loved, were the happiest of priestly 
privileges. Every visit was a spiritual 
pilgrimage. 

All who knew Bishop Rhinelander 
well were marked by him. We shall 
never cease to be his sons as he, through- 
out his Episcopate, never ceased to be 
the Bishop and Shepherd of our souls. 
We have all died a little in his passing; 
yet ‘‘death is the warden and not the 
thief of our treasures.’’ He possessed 
us for our Lord. 

A. H. Lucas. 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS ON 
BISHOP PHILIP MERCER RHINELANDER 


T a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Society for Home Study of Holy 
Seripture and Church History, held November 29th, 1939, a Committee 
was authorized to prepare the following Memorial Resolutions on our late 

President, Bishop Rhinelander : 


In the passing of Bishop Philip Mercer Rhinelander, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., 
sometime Bishop of Pennsylvania, and President of S.H.S.H.S. for the last thir- 
teen years, our Society has sustained a deep and serious loss. It is due to Bishop 
Rhinelander more than to any other person, save the Bishop of Washington, that 
our Society has found its headquarters at the Cathedral on Mount Saint Alban, 
and that its valuable library has become one of the units of the Cathedral Library 
system, having its home in the East Cloister of the Cathedral. 


corn 


his removal to the Cathedral Close in Washington was decided upon at a 
meeting of the Trustees in New York City in 1925, and was made at the sugges- 
tion of Bishop Rhinelander in a letter in which he said: ‘It is proposed not only 
to lend books to those who call for them, but also to circulate selected books, send- 


ing them to clergymen and others on application.’ ’’* 


Bishop Rhinelander was elected President of S.H.S.H.S. to succeed the Right 
Reverend Paul Matthews, D.D., Bishop of New Jersey, at the annual meeting of 
the Board held in New York City, May 21st, 1926, and served in that office until 
his resignation at the Board’s annual meeting on April 25th, 1939. His deep 
and sincere interest in the Society was evinced not only by his regular attendance 
at the meetings of the Board of Trustees, but also by his initiative and his wise 
direction of the measures taken for promoting the usefulness of the Society as an 
educational and spiritually helpful agency. 
intellectual and spiritual leaders of the Church, Bishop Rhinelander was an in- 


Recognized as one of the outstanding 


*From the “Report on Washington Cathedral Libraries” 
Dean and Chapter of Washington Cathedral by Canon Anson Phelps Stokes, March 9, 1934, pages 19, 20. 


made to the Bishop of Washington and the 
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spiration to us all; his name gave assurance that under his guidance the purposes 
for which the Society was founded would be faithfully and earnestly carried out. 
Our personal association with him is something for which we cannot be too deeply 


grateful. 
follow him,”’ 


His memory is indeed blessed ; his example is inspiring; ‘‘his works do 


Be it further Resolved: That this Memorial Resolution be spread on the 


minutes of the Board, and that a copy be sent to the Bishop’s widow, Mrs. Helen 


Hamilton Rhinelander. 


For the Trustees of the Society for Home Study of Holy Seripture and 


Church History, 


CORNELIUS STEVENSON ABBOTT 
ARLINGTON A. McCaLLuM 
WiuuiAM S. BisHop 


KATHARINE LIVINGSTON MATHER 


A long and aseful life, devoted to 
philanthropies, charity and public ser- 
viee, ends in the death of Katharine 
Livingston Mather, sister of William 
G. Mather and of the late Samuel 
Mather. Miss Mather came of distin- 
guished ancestry. She was a daughter 
of Samuel Livingston Mather, who, in 
the 1850s, was one of the early indus- 
trialists who helped make a thriving 
metropolis out of a small midwest set- 
tlement on the shores of Lake Erie and 
the banks of the Cuyahoga. Iron ore 
was even then one of the city’s basic 
industries, and Cleveland grew with 
the Mather fortunes. 
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THEOLOGICAL 
600 Haven Street, Evanston, [llinois 


Thank you so much for sending me two copies of the issue of THE CATHEDRAL AGE 
which contain the final installment of Dean Powell’s Hale Memorial Sermon. 
delighted to have these copies to add to our historical material. 

Very truly yours, 


The St. Barnabas Guild House, a 
home for nurses, is an enduring monu- 
ment to Miss Mather’s memory. Her 
generous gifts made possible the found- 
ing of the institution. 

Miss Mather lived unostentatiously. 
Her latter years were divided between 
Cooperstown, N. Y., and a winter home 
in California. Cleveland, however, 
was proud to know her as a distin- 
vuished daughter of one of its first 
families. She will long be remembered 
with respect and gratitude.* 

" *This editorial, under the caption, ‘‘Miss Mather, 
Philanthropist,” appeared in The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer on August 11, 1939—in tribute to a faithful 


member of the National Cathedral Association, who 
remembered Washington Cathedral in her will. 


SEMINARY 


November 20, 1939. 


We are 


RutH MEIER, 
Secretary. 


ec dab aeicaccacctae 
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Photograph by Acme Newspictures, Inc 


DISTINGUISHED DIPLOMAT RECEIVES FINAL TRIBUTE IN WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


Office of burial for the dead was read on December 11th over the Honorable J. Butler Wright, who died at 
his post as Ambassador to Cuba after three decades of service under the Department of State. 





They Also Serve the Cathedral 


VI. Thomas J. Clark, Who Works with “Green Fingers” in the 
Cottage Herb Garden 


By Elisabeth E. Poe 


ORTUNATE indeed are those 

who can ‘‘see a world in a grain 

of sand and heaven in a wild flow- 
er’’ as William Blake once wrote. Often 
such persons are those who commune 
with growing things thus gathering in- 
spiration and spiritual beauty. 

Among these is Thomas J. Clark- 
‘“‘Tommy’’ to all his Cathedral friends 
—gardener at the Cottage Herb Gar- 
den. It is Tommy who contributes 
much to the atmosphere of rest, con- 
tentment, and peace that is in the little 
garden of herbs and old fashioned flow- 
ers. 

This self-taught gardener, with the 
‘‘oreen fingers’’ of the true plant lover, 
knows each of many earth friends by 
heart and name. He is quick to admire 


and rejoice at the spreading of tiny ten- 
drils which mean sturdy plants to be 
earried by pilgrims to all parts of the 


country. 

He agrees with Beston, the noted 
herbalist, that herbs are ‘‘man’s noblest 
heritage of green.’’ And when chill 
autumn breezes make the precious 
leaves drop to the ground as the plants 
wither and droop, this nature lover be- 
gins a protective crusade to preserve 
them. He prunes and coaxes them, 
with soil seerets of his own, not to 
perish. 

Perhaps Tommy Clark has never read 
what Shakespeare wrote in ‘‘ Love’s La- 
bour Lost’’: 

““At Christmas I no 

rose 

Than wish a snow in May’s new-fan- 

gled earth; 

But like of each thing that in season 

grows.”’ 


more desire a 


Anyway, he is determined each year 
to make the Cottage Herb Garden 
earthlings last as late in the season as 
possible. 


The other day—in mid-December—lI 
went on a brief journey around the tiny 
garden to see what herbs had survived 
the frost and cold. 

There on the low stone wall was the 
gray beauty of santolina, sturdy thyme, 
and hardy clumps of winter savory. 
Their white summer blossoms had van- 
ished, it was true. But there was grace 
in the dark green stems and leaves, 
touched with brown, that held with 
such firm grip to the sheltering rocks. 

Rosemary, the Christmas herb, was 
there, green still and lovely ; with bur- 
net—the ‘‘sallet herb’’ of Shakespeare 
—nearby, its green leaves still bright in 
the herb bouquet. 

In another part of the garden was a 
rue plant—the herb of grace—the blue- 
green of its leaves still attracting the 
interest of Cathedral pilgrims. In old- 
en times a brush made of rue leaves was 
used to sprinkle the people with holy 
water at the Mass—the ‘‘ Asperges’’ 
ceremony of the Roman liturgy. 

A delicate fragrance arose from a 
lemon balm group braving the cold 
without a qualm. Certain miniature 
thyme bushes typified the courage to 
face wintry blasts with which the Greek 
endowed this herb. 

As I gazed on the winter beauty of 
the Cottage Herb Garden, a gift of the 
industry and faith of its gardener, | 
could rejoice—in December as in May 
—in the eternal message of the Bene- 
dicite: ‘‘O all ye Green Things upon 
the Earth, bless ve the Lord: Praise 
Him and magnify Him for ever.’’ 

Thomas Clark is to be seen at his 
best in his garden, attired in tawny 
leather jacket and other clothing, as he 
waters, prunes, and loosens the ground 
around his lowly friends. His really 
considerable knowledge of herbs has not 
been gleaned from books, to any appre- 
ciable degree, but from daily contact 
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Photograph by H. L. Stendel 


HE WELCOMES HERB-MINDED PILGRIMS FROM EARLY MORN TO DUSK 
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with the plants themselves. Those vis- 
itors who chat with him during their 
inspection of the Herb Garden will 
eatech something of the spirit of the 
herbs from his talk. 

For this gardener has caught the 
magic of the little plants as daily from 
an early morning hour, he weeds, hoes, 
and rakes the plots with that joy of 
service which makes all actions fine. 

In simple words Thomas Clark de- 
seribes his life. His ambition has been 
two-fold, gardening and nursing. The 
two have appeared in the pattern of his 
life several times. 

In childhood he was eared for by 
good sisters in an institution for little 
ones. When some of the children were 
ill, Tommy would go to the sister in 
charge of the infirmary and ask her 
permission to assist in nursing the small 
patients. He would give up his play 
time cheerfully to this ministry. He 
said that this had been no deprivation, 
however, for he had always wanted to 
nurse the sick and ailing. There, too, 
he learned to love plants and flowers 
and to care for them. Flowers were 
one of his abiding interests. 

As he grew to manhood, his interests 
remained the same, nursing and gar- 
dening. 

Then came the World War from 1914 
to 1918. He tried to enlist again and 
again but could not measure up to the 
required physical standards. But, he 
was not daunted. He found he could 
serve as a nurse and take care of some 
of his country’s sick and wounded. 

Thomas Clark became an orderly in 
the Episcopal Hospital in Philadelphia. 
His hours were long and arduous. 
Sometimes there were fifteen operations 
a day among the service patients. 

But Tommy never complained. Even 
now he speaks, with a glow upon his 
face, of the humble (and sometimes dis- 
agreeable) tasks that fell then to his 
lot. For he cherishes with pride the 
memory of his service to those who, in 
turn, were also serving America. 

Shortly after Armistice Day he trav- 
eled to Washington seeking work. Per- 
haps he wanted to see the country and 
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the Nation’s Capital in particular. The 
work he sought did not come imme- 
diately. One day he heard that a 
worker was needed in the domestic de- 
partment of St. Albans, the National 
Cathedral School for Boys. 

He wasted no time in getting to Mount 
Saint Alban. It was the first sight he 
had of the Cathedral Close where he 
was to pass the next two decades of his 
life. 

‘*T had no idea I was to stay on the 
job for twenty-one years,’’ he said the 
other day. ‘‘That was in November, 
1918, when I got the St. Albans job. 
They were all very good to me. I re- 
member the kindness of Mr. William H., 
Chureh, the late former headmaster, 
and Chaplain James Henderson was 
there then, too. I often played with 
his little boy, ‘Jimmy,’ now grown up, 
married, and with a home of his own.’’ 

What a different Cathedral Close 
Tommy Clark viewed on that day in 
November, 1918, than he sees as he 
comes to work each morning now. 

Then there was no Bishop’s Garden 
and Pilgrim Steps, no College of 
Preachers and Library, no Lower 
School or Activities Buildings for St. 
Albans, no Curator’s Officee—and the 
Cathedral consisted of the Bethlehem 
Chapel beneath the boarded-up Apse. 

A few men were at work on the 
Cathedral grounds, however, and 
Clark’s innate love of gardening led 
him to transfer from St. Albans School 
to the grounds force. There he was 
close to his beloved soil; his love for 
growing things was nourished by the 
spring beauty of the Close. 

After a time Thomas Clark became 
houseman for the late Right Reverend 
Alfred Harding, D.D., second Bishop 
of Washington. ‘‘He was so gentle a 
man,’’ exclaimed Tommy as he talked 
of those days. When the Bishop died 
in 1923, Thomas returned to the Cathe- 
dral grounds work. 

He was one of the 
worked at the task of completing the 
Bishop’s Garden by October, 1928, 
when the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church was held 


gardeners who 
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in Washington. To him it was a mir- 
acle, as it should be to all, how that red 
clay hillside was turned into so lovely a 
garden,—regarded as one of the most 
beautiful of its kind in the United 
States, if not in the world. 

When the Cottage Herb Garden was 
established five years ago in its present 
quarters by Mrs. G. C. F. Bratenahl, 
then landscape architect of Washington 
Cathedral and an officer in All Hallows’ 
Guild, Thomas Clark was detailed from 


Dedication of the 


HE Children’s Chapel in 

Washington Cathedral 

was dedicated on Septem- 
ber 15, at an impressive private 
service attended by Roland L. 
Taylor of Philadelphia, one of 
the donors, members of his fam- 
ily, and a few close friends who 
had come to Mount Saint Alban 
for the oceasion. 

Mr. Taylor and his wife, who 
died two years ago, gave the 
Chapel as a memorial to their 
infant son, Roland Leslie Tay- 
lor, Jr. Prayers in remembrance 
of Mrs. Taylor and the child 
were offered during the Celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion 
with which the dedication cere- 
monies began at 12 o’clock. The 
Bishop of Washington was the 
celebrant, assisted by the Dean 
of the Cathedral. 

Bishop Freeman conducted 
the dedication service in the af- 
ternoon, assisted by the Dean 
and the Canon Precentor. The 
Cathedral choristers sang appro- 
priate hymns and psalms, ac- 
companied on the new Chil- 
dren’s Chapel organ by Paul Callaway, 
Cathedral organist and choirmaster. 

The Bishop paid tribute to the gen- 
erositv of Mr. Taylor and his late wife 
in providing a Chapel which would be 
visited by thousands of children yearly 
and where Christ’s little ones might 
worship Him. 


YOUTHFUL 
Representing 
Orphanage, 
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the eroundsmen crew for service there. 

Well and loyally has he fulfilled that 
appointed task. Somehow or other, one 
feels that as a worker amongst his 
friendly herbs, Tommy has found his 
niche in life. 

As he sits at night in his tiny cottage 
on a wide Maryland field and listens to 
his radio, his thoughts go back and 
back again to the Cottage Herb Gar- 
den, so close to his heart, where he 
‘falso serves the Cathedral.”’ 


Children’s Chapel 


DELEGATES ATTEND SERVICE 
Children, St. 
Alban’s Parish, 
other centers. 


for 
st. 


John's 
st. 


Episcopal Home 
Epiphany Parish, 
David's Chapel, and 


He declared that the spirit of child- 
hood was a healing grace in the trou- 
bled world of today. 

He rejoiced that Washineton Cathe- 
dral, in this lovely Chapel, possessed 
such a glowing witness to Christ’s love 
and understanding of children. Bishop 
Freeman said the Children’s Chapel 
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had been conceived as a separate and 
distinet unit in the fabric, with an 
architectural character particularly ap- 
propriate to its meaning and purpose. 

Although it is customary in many 
Cathedrals and churches to designate 
Children’s Corners or Children’s 
Arches, only one other Cathedral is 
known to have set apart an entire 
chapel for the use of children. 

The Children’s Chapel in Washine- 
ton Cathedral, the Bishop explained, 
even before dedication, had begun its 
ministry to the little ones who visited 
it daily and was therefore already elo- 
quent with the spirit of childhood. 

‘*This Chapel,’’ concluded the Bish- 
op, ‘‘attests to the great truth that the 
spirit of the child must come back to 
this distraught, disordered world before 
real peace may be known. It is a 
precious part of the Cathedral in the 
Nation’s Capital. May God speed its 
work through the years that are to 
come !’ 

A group of children under the escort 
of Thomas G. Spence, the Bishop’s see- 
retary, represented the Diocese of 
Washington at the service. They in- 
cluded : 

John Riley, Epiphany Parish; Mary 
Ann Graham, St. Alban’s Parish; 
James William MeKenzie, St. David’s 
Chapel; John Bromley, Grace Church, 
Georgetown ; William Engel, represent- 
ing Montgomery County, Maryland; 
Charles E. Garner, representing south- 
ern Maryland counties; Ann Brinson, 
St. John’s Orphanage, and Martha 
Jane Kibler and Robert Trevette, rep- 
resenting the Episcopal Home for Chil- 
dren, 


The members of Mr. Taylor’s family 
present included Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 
A. Hardwick and their children, and 
Mr. and Mrs. William Newbold Ely and 
their children. 


Others from out of town were Miss 
Mabel P. Taylor, Dr. and Mrs. Charles 
W. Schreiner, Dr. William Patterson, 
Miss Anne N. Aleorn, Mr. and Mrs. 
William T. Plummer, Mrs. John HI. 
Rankin, the Reverend Dr. John Moek- 
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THE DIOCESAN HOUSE 
1215 Sacramento Street 


San Francisco, Cal. 


November 21, 1935, 
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My dear Editor: | 
Thank you so much for the two copies | 
of THE CATHEDRAL AGE. We are de ; 
lighted to have this recognition of what | 
Dean Gresham has done, made available | 
to so many people who would otherwise ; 
know practically nothing about it. I | 
am glad, too, if what I have said about | 
Cathedrals may also be something of a 
help. | 
Thank | 
wishes, 
| 


you again and with bes 
Faithfully yours, 
EDWARD L. PARSONS, 


Bishop of California, 


(Signed ) 


— Ate el HH HH HH 


ridge, Ellis Hamman, Mrs. Walter T. 
Thee, Joseph J. Steinmetz, Mr. and 
Mrs. Moseley Taylor, Mrs. James 
Wagne, Walter T. Lee, Miss W. Lu- 
kens, Mrs. George Eyre Smith, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Woodroffe, Thomas 
Hughes, Kathleen Kyle and Anna 
Plant. 

The architectural style of the Chil- 
dren’s Chapel is of a slightly later type 
of 14th century English Gothie than 
other portions of the Cathedral on the 
same floor level. This design permitted 
smaller scale and greater richness of 
detail, especially in the vaulting where 
lightness and grace are achieved. 

Personages best known for their love 
and care for little children, selected 
from Seriptural and Christian history, 
are portrayed in the carvings and the 
reredos. The stained glass window. 
designed by Henry Lee Willet of Phila- 
delphia, shows the boy Samuel, the 
vouthful David, Timothy learning the 
Holy Scriptures at his grandmother's 
knee, and the lad who furnished the 
loaves and fishes at the miraculous 
Feeding of the Five Thousand. 

The Chapel was designed by Messrs. 
Frohman, Robb & Little, the Cathedral 
Architeets—Philip H. Frohman being 
present at the dedication service. 
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FOURTEEN CENTURIES OF LIVING STONE 


Notre-Dame of Noyon in the Twelfth 
Century: a Study in the Early De- 
velopment of Gothic Architecture. By 
Charles Seymour, Jr.; with line 
drawings by André Collin, numerous 
photographs, and a ground plan 
showing in color the periods of con- 
struction; 202 & xxi pages. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $7.00. 


Discussing Gothic characteristics in 
his Stones of Venice, John Ruskin says, 
in the leisurely manner of a less hur- 
ried era 


. the Gothic builders were of that cen- 
tral class which unites facet with design; 
but the part of the work which was more 
especially their own was the truthfulness. 
Their power of artistical invention or ar 
rangement was not greater than that of 
Romanesque and Byzantine workmen: by 
those workmen they were taught the prin- 
ciples, and from them received their mod 
els, of design; but to the ornamental feel- 
ing and rich faney of the Byzantine, the 
Gothie builder added a love of fact which 
is never found in the South.’’ 


Dr. Seymour, with great archaeolog- 
ical and arehitectural discernment, has 
written Notre-Dame of Noyon with the 
flame of truth as his ever present light. 
His clear-cut discourse gives little space 
to theories or rumors; indeed, the mass 
of pertinent facts which he has as- 
sembled hardly permits consideration 
of intangibilities. Steeped in tradi- 
tions of learning, the author has pur- 
sued his objective—the complete exami- 
nation of the Cathedral—with learned 
handling of the facts and with an unaf- 
fected and appealing manner of presen- 
tation.* 

seginning with an analysis of the 
background, Dr. Seymour presents a 
fascinating historical review of Novon. 
This little French town, christianized 
in the dim Third Century by St. Quen- 
tin, has witnessed such varied events as 
the crowning of Charlemagne in 768, 


*Charles Seymour, Jr., son of the 
President of Yale University, is an 
the Department of Fine Arts 
at Choate School; Kings College, Cambridge; Yale, 
and the Sorbonne, The book reviewed above was 
first presented in the Yale Graduate School as the 
author's doctoral dissertation. 


historian and 
instructor in 
at Yale. He studied 


the birth of John Calvin in 1509, and 
its own bombardment (with lamentable 
destruction of the Cathedral) by the 
enemy forces in 1918. 

All through the ages, until the in- 
furiated outbursts of the French Revo- 
lution, Noyon was the site of impres- 
sive scenes in the drama of ecclesiastical 
history. The Cathedral, as a focal 


on Pio scol Jot 
tS) eure 
a 








SLENDER COLUMNS GRACE 
NOYON 

transition from Romanesque to the 

this bay’s delicacy of construction and 

lightness are more characteristic of 
later Gothic. 

Notre-Dame of Noyon, by 

mour, Jr.) 


THE APSE OF 
Showing the 
Gothic style, 
suggestion of 


(From Charles Sey- 
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Photograph by courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


THESE STONES HAVE WITNESSED AGES OF STIRRING HISTORY 
Behind the radial Chapels of the Choir of Noyon Cathedral rises the Transept with its apsidal terminations; 


and to the left is the Bishop's Chapel, completed in 


War, 


point of leadership, was ‘‘a bishop’s 
ehureh, a chapter’s church, a parishion- 
er’s church, and a pilgrim’s church. 
More than the market-place or the 
euild-hall, the Cathedral was the cen- 
ter of urban life at Noyon. It was the 
symbolic center of the diocese and even 
of the county.’’ Masterfully illuminat- 
ing is the account of the exact position 
in medieval affairs of the bishop, the 
monarchy, and the commune and chap- 
ter—elements characterized in those 
feudal times by exceedingly compli- 
cated inter-relationships. 

The first of the four Cathedrals on 
the ancient site was founded in the 
Sixth Century. Fire and the sword 
aided to demolish the first three; and 
about the middle of the Twelfth Cen- 
tury work was begun upon the fourth, 
the present Cathedral.t A _ beautiful 
example of the transition from Roman- 
esque to Gothic, the architecture of 
Notre-Dame of Novon is analyzed 
minutely by Dr. Seymour through its 
many phases, including the restorations 


7Dr Seymour discusses the possibility of 
having been a fourth ‘‘pre-Gothic’’ Cathedral. 


there 


1183. 
1914-18, 


This photograph was taken before the World 


of the 19th Century and the recon- 
struction following the World War. It 
was during the last period that inter- 
esting remains were found of what may 
have been part of the second Cathedral 
(676-859). The average reader will be 
surprised pleasantly to discover the in- 
terest abounding in study of the stones 
themselves, quite apart from the leg- 
ends and history customarily associated 
with a time-honored Cathedral. 
Notre-Dame of Noyon is an extraor- 
dinarily thorough work. The meticu- 
lous care shown in planning the typog- 
‘“aphy, the table of contents in form of 
a convenient précis, the descriptive 
bibliography, and the exact index which 
will delight every student, is charac- 
teristic of the text itself. The expo- 
sition is clear and succinet, with a 
steady continuity of thought which 
parallels the quiet, penetrating logic of 
the entire presentation. The numer- 
ous footnotes give generous references 
to the source material and form, in 
themselves, an interesting commentary. 


HERALD L.. STENDEL. 





Canon Stokes Retires to the Berkshires 


INCE the year 1939 drew to its 

close, the Capital of the Nation 

and its Cathedral have said fare- 
well to Canon and Mrs. Anson Phelps 
Stokes. 

He preached at both morning and 
afternoon services in the Cathedral on 
June 25th. Although he made no ref- 
erence to the fact in his sermons, it was 
his last Sunday of preaching as a 
Canon Residentiary prior to leaving 
Washington to live at his country home 
in Lenox, Massachusetts. He is con- 
tinuing, however, for the present on the 
Cathedral Chapter and will preach oe- 
easionally on visits to Washington. 

In the morning Canon _ Stokes 
preached on the text ‘‘Follow Me,”’ 
being the story of the call of Matthew 
as recorded in the morning lesson. He 
said that following Christ involves four 
things: accepting Him as a leader; ac- 
cepting His goal of the Kingdom of 
God for personal and social life; shar- 
ing His conviction that God is a loving 
Father and living up to it; and accept- 
ine Christ’s method of love as the sol- 
vent for the personal and social ills of 
the world. 

Again in the afternoon he took his 
text from the words of St. Paul to the 
Philippians in which he thanked God 
for the ‘‘fellowship in the gospel.’’ He 
said that this brief phrase summed up 
two of the greatest of Christian words 
and that the first, namely ‘‘fellowship”’ 
had been profoundly influenced and 
deepened by Christ’s gospel. He out- 
lined the four fellowships which St. 
Paul experienced and which all modern 
Christians can and should experience: 
namely, spiritual fellowship with the 
Risen Christ ; fellowship with the Eter- 
nal God whom we can approach as our 
Father; fellowship with other Chris- 
tians of every name through the 
Church ; and fellowship with non-Chris- 
tians. If these fellowships are to mean 
the most to us and through us to others 
we must keep close to Christ, Dr. Stokes 
said. 


‘All Faiths Here 
Goodbye,’’ was the heading in The 
Washington Post on the testimonial 
dinner to Canon and Mrs. Stokes held 
in Barker Hall of the Y.W.C.A, under 
the auspices of the Committee on Re- 
ligious Life in the Nation’s Capital. 

**T count it a privilege to bear testimony 
to the valiant service Canon Stokes has 
rendered to the Cathedral and the commu- 
nity at large during the fifteen years of his 
residence in Washington,’’ said Bishop 

Freeman, 


3id Canon Stokes 


‘Tt was my privilege to ordain him to 
the priesthood and it was upon my urgent 
call that he became a Canon of the Cathe- 
dral. He and I have seen eye to eye in 
pressing the social claims of the Gospel. 
We have believed fervently that Christ’s 
ministry contemplated bodies as well as 
souls, 

‘*Tirelessly and without counting the cost, 
he has worked through the many agencies 
in this city for the betterment of all classes. 
Finely sympathetic, broadly generous. he 
has worked with Jew, Catholic and Protes 
tant, black and white, and been their loyal 
comrade in every worthy endeavor. The 
strong incentive that has moved him has 
been his loyalty and devotion to his Lord. 

**As a colleague in the Cathedral family 
he has proved himself a valuable ally. Wise 
in judgment, zealous in service, resourceful 
in administration, he leaves us with a ree- 
ord of work well done.’’ 

The Reverend Maurice S. Sheehy, 
D.D., of the Catholic University of 
America, paid tribute to Canon Stokes 
in these words : 

‘*To participate in this gathering honor- 
ing a great spiritual leader is indeed a priv- 
ilege. Today we help Canon Stokes to write 
finis to one chapter of a busy and zealous 
life devoted to his fellowmen. 

‘*There are two ways in which one can 
deal with ideals. He may take a theoreti- 
cal aspect of them, analyze, classify, and 
interpret. Canon Stokes has not been con- 
tent merely to do that. His life, as the 
talks given here this evening indicate, has 
been devoted to bringing ideals to bear 
upon the lives and situations with which 
he has had personal contact. That is the 
harder way of serving ideals. 

‘*William James once wrote, ‘To live at 
all is to be religious.’ In the great variety 
of activities of Canon Stokes there is a bond 
of unity. His many interests have been 
linked together by a spiritual motive. He 
has sought with rare measure of suecess to 
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tie the things of earth to those of heaven. 
His interests are unified and glow in his 
zeal to have the Kingdom of God realized 
among men. 
‘*As one interested in university work, 
I must restrain my 
expression of grief 
at the departure of 
Canon and Mrs. 
Stokes from Wash- 
ington. I know that 
Canon Stokes for 
years has planned a 
history of universi 
ties, and I know of 
no one better 
equipped to under 
take such a monu 
mental task. All uni 
versity work will 
profit from his ef 
fort. 


(s'est as tiles 
DR. SHEEHY here is a fabl 


eoneerning the 


statue of Memnon 
which stood before the gates of Thebes. 
It was believed that when the first ray 
of the sun touched it, it gave forth sweet 
music to announce the coming of the 
day. This, Canon Stokes, is the precious 
legacy you bequeath to us who remain in 
Washington, that whenever your name is 
mentioned it will suggest tolerance, zeal for 
the underprivileged, and that kindness 
which flows from faithful adherence to the 
Divine Master’s example of love. May the 
blessings of God be showered abundantly 
upon you and Mrs, Stokes in your new home 
and endeavor.’’ 


William H. Savin, Secretary and Di- 
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sation of his labor and influence in its 
behalf; and wish for him long life and 
happiness and the complete fulfillment of 
the objectives which he has decided must 
take him away from Washington, the scene 
of his long, diversified and fruitful activity, 
‘““The world needs courage,’ said 
John Ihider, Executive Officer of the 
Alley Dwelling Authority for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 
continuing, ‘tof 
physical courage 
it finds enough to 
meet its need. 
‘*A majority of 
us can overcome our 
instinetive shrinkage 
from danger of in 
jury or death. Yet 
because we know this 
is not easy, we hon 
or those who are con 
spicuously brave, 
praise them as he 
roes, 
‘*But there is 
rarer kind of courage 


MR. IHLDER 


even more needed be 
rare; the moral courage that 
man to identify himself with 
little known or unpopular causes—to stand 
by his associates when they are under fire. 
Canon Stokes has moral courage and he 
cause of that our loss is one that Washing 
ton can ill afford.’’ 


cause it is 
enables a 


‘“The relation of Canon Stokes to the 
Brookings Institution in Washington is 
in a very real sense paternal,”’ said 


rector of the Family Service Associa- 
tion, presented the 
tion: 


Leverett S. Lyon, Executive Vice Pres- 


resolu- | S ; 
ident, who voiced a greeting from that 


following 


Upon the departure from Washington of 
Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes and the termina 
tion of his connection with Family Service 

Association, be it re 
solved, that the 
Board of Managers 
express its deep debt 
to him for his lead 
ership as President 
for two years and 
his counsel as a 
member of the 
Board for fourteen 
years; acknowledge 
the extent to which 
the effectiveness and 
advancement of the 
Association has been 
due to his interest 
and continuous as 
sistance; recognize 
the great loss which 
MR. SAVIN will follow the ces 


institution as follows: 


‘He was among our founding fathers. 
Probably few of you know that Dr. Stokes 
was one of a group of three individuals 
who, in 1916, conceived the idea of the In 
stitute for Government Research, which was 
the first unit of the three which eventually 
became the Brookings Institution. 

‘When Dr. Stokes came to Washington, 
he at first expressed reluctance about serv 
ing on the Board of Trustees because of the 
absorbing character of his religious and 
other activities. He could not, however, 
long resist the call to duty; and, once he 
had become a member, with characteristic 
zeal he gave unstintingly of his time as well 
as of his wisdom. 

‘«Dr. Stokes, as I have observed him as 
one of our trustees, has three characteris 
ties: 

‘‘He is a man of the spirit. As such he 
is a man of vision. He sees as few do the 
meaning of an agency dedicated to the pub 
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lie good through study and the dissemina 
tion of knowledge, and lends great aid to 
our efforts to make it a foree for clearer 
vision and sounder action in a_ perplexed 
and troubled world. 


‘‘He is a practical man. We have no 
trustee who studies the budget more intel 
ligently, few who advise better on financial 


Photograph by Harris & Ewing 


LEISURE TO COMPLETE LITERARY WORKS 


affairs, and none who sees more clearly the 
problems of making objective research use- 
ful in the every-day decisions of those who 
must determine publie policy and adminis- 
ter it. 

**Finally, he is a man who knows that a 
research institution is not an abstraction; 
not a building; not its administrative offi- 
eers. He knows that its most vital element 













its work. Know- 
ing this, the scien- 
tific staff of the 
Institution have 
found in him a 
sympathetic and 
constructive coun- 
sellor, appreciative 
of their work and 
interested in them 
as students and as 


is 




































people. 
‘*Dr. Stokes will 
remain one of our 


trustees. And we 
are glad. For of 





him one might 
well say, in para 
phrase, the words 
said of Brutus—Here is a trustee; when 


MR. LYON 


comes such another!’ 

Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld repre- 
sented the Washington Hebrew Congre- 
gation from whose Synagogue a special 
radio sermon was broadcast on the 
weekly Sabbath service and dedicated 
to Canon Stokes. Speaking at the din- 
ner, Rabbi Gerstenfeld said: ‘‘In this 
hour of our tribute to Canon Stokes ] 
am reminded of a Talmudic passage 
that reveals the common truth of our 
Judaeo-Christian tradition. 
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‘*A Rabbi of the Talmud points to the 
verse in the Bible where God commands 
Moses in the wilderness to tell His people 
‘Let them build for 
Me a sanctuary that 
1 may dwell among 
them.’ The Rabbi 
asks: ‘ How is it pos 
sible for the great 
God whom even the 
heaven of heavens 
cannot contain; how 
is it possible’ for 
some spot on _ this 
earth to become His 
dwelling place?’ 

**Then he answers 
with these words: 
‘When men live lives 
of wickedness God 
goes far off into the 
seventh heaven, but 
when men live lives 
of righteousness, then God comes close to 
the homes and hearts of men, It is the no 
ble integrity of good men who make the 
Shechinah, the presence of God, to dwell on 
this earth.’ 

‘*Canon Stokes, by his noble service, is 
part of that mystic congregation of the 
righteous which lives on throughout the ages 
and reveals the Shechinah in the world of 
men. Our hearts beseech now, ‘God bless 
him’ but we also pray, ‘May the blessing 
of his life rest upon us all’.’’ 


DR. GERSTENFELD 


ARMISTICE DAY ANNIVERSARY 


Grave-faced and reflective pilgrims 
at Woodrow Wilson’s tomb in Wash 
ington Cathedral received assurance the 
Armistice anniversary still finds Amer 
ica true to her pledged word, according 
to The Washington Post. 


Paying homage to the War President 
in the hush of the Bethlehem Chapel, 
they heard the Right Reverend James 
E. Freeman declare, ‘‘our Western 
world still pursues the pathway of 
peace.’? 

‘<Tt still believes that the Council 
Chamber, with the employment of 
pacific and equitable measures, is su- 
perior to the arbitrament of arms and 
the undecisive methods of the battle- 
field. mee 


Standing beside Bishop Freeman is 
Randall Hoes, great-great-great-grand- 
son of President James Monroe, who 
placed flowers for Woodrow Wilson 
Armistice Day Committee in the Dis 
triet of Columbia. 
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CHAPEL ORGAN DEDICATED IN MEMORY OF 
EDGAR PRIEST—FIRST CATHEDRAL ORGANIST 


Paying tribute to the late organist, 
Edgar Priest, as ‘‘a man who devoted 
his life to the ministry of musiec,’’ the 
Bishop of Washington dedicated a me- 
morial organ in the Chapel of St. Jo- 
seph of Arimathea at Washington Ca- 
thedral—on November 25th—where 
Mr. Priest is entombed. 

Pointing out Mr. Priest was acecus- 
tomed to open each choir rehearsal with 
prayer, Bishop Freeman said an organ- 
ist’s position in church services ap- 
proaches that of a clergyman, and that 
Mr. Priest’s reverence should serve as 
an example for his suecessors at the 
console. 


The dedication service, attended by 


SOLEMN 








WORDS RECALL 


MASTER MUSICIAN 


more than 150 persons, including Mrs. 
Priest, represented the culmination of 
efforts made by the Edgar Priest Me- 
morial Committee to obtain a fitting 
memorial to the beloved organist and 
choirmaster. The instrument was de- 
signed and built by Ernest M. Skin- 
ner, who collaborated with Mr. Priest 
in making plans for the Cathedral’s 
ereat organ installed in 1938. 

Assisting Bishop Freeman in the sim- 
ple dedicatory service were the Dean 
and other members of the staff. 

Music composed by Mr. Priest was 
rendered by the Cathedral choir of men 
and boys, some of whom had _ been 
trained by him before his untimely 
death in 1933. 
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+ G Brief Cathedral Commentary + 


By Herald L. Stendel 


When I survey the wondrous 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride. 
Isaac Watts, 1707. 


cross 


S a mystic, revered symbol, the 
cross was known, in one form or 
another, to practically all an- 

cient peoples. Its use was frequent in 
art and religion. Funerary monu- 
ments, erected by men unaware 
Christianity, have been found of eruci- 
form ground plan.* 

Ages before the coming of Christ. the 
Egyptians used the tau cross, so called 
because of its resemblance to the Greek 


letter tau (7+), as a mystic symbol of 


life 
ankh 
or 


to come. As a hieroglyphic, this 

-the tau surmounted by a circle 
ovoid—appears in innumerable 
Keyptian inscriptions. Sometimes it is 
called the crux ansata (‘‘cross with 
handle’’) since in ceremonial uses the 
circle (‘‘sandal strap’’) was used often 
as a handle. 

The tau cross alone (7) is believed to 
be the form used by the Jews in mark- 
ing the blood of the Paschal Lamb on 
their doorposts on the night of the 


“e 





“SACRED 
TRIAD OF 


21. THE 
A 
From 


EGYPTIAN DIVINITIES 
right to left: Pharaoh Seti I 
B. C.) before Osiris, god of the dead; the goddess 
Isis bears a crown representing in part the sun: 
the falcon was sacred to Horus the sun-god, son of 
Osiris and Isis. Note the cross extended ceremonially 
toward Seti. 


(about 1300 


of 


46 


Passover (Exodus 12:13). To the Jews, 
in fact, the tau was a symbol of divine 
protection and justification. 

The Jerusalem Cross, constructed of 
four tau crosses placed foot to foot, 
nay be interpreted as a sign of the dis- 
placement of the Old Law by the New 
Testament, the supplanting of the Syn- 
agogue by the Church. The small cross- 
es represent the ‘‘four corners’’ of the 
earth to which the Gospel is spread by 
missionary work. As a device associat- 
ed with the iconography of Washing- 
ton Cathedral, the Jerusalem 
appears upon the Great Altar 
upon the Seal of the Cathedral. 


EH 
“Hie 


Cross 
and 
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THE JERUSALEM CROSS 

This device was part of the armorial bearing of the 
Crusader Baldwin, the first Christian king of Jeru 
salem, A. D. 1190, It reminds us that the Anglican 
Church (the Church of England, to which the 
American Episcopal Church related) traces its 
authority from Jerusalem. 


Is 


William Haslam, a classic authority, 
has noted the curious fact that many 
of the ancient radical alphabets began 
and ended with letters formed of the 
the alpha and omega of the 
Greek are typical.t 

The agelessness of the elements of 
our faith, as found by Haslam, is sum- 
marized, in part, by these words of his: 

‘*One important esoteric meaning 
of the Cross which presents itself in 
primitive myths, and in the exoteric 
allegations of the heathen, is that it 
was the symbol or emblem of God; 
the Almighty, Invisible, Omnipresent 

Spirit ; and also of God the Redeemer 


Cross- 


Bishop of Hippo (5th century) 
wrote in his Retractionum (Book I, 13, 3): ‘What 
is now called the Christian religion has existed 
among the ancients, and was not absent from the 
beginning of the human race until Christ came in 
the flesh, from which time the true religion, which 
existed already, began to be called Christian.” 

+The Reverend William Haslam in “The Cross and 
Serpent,”’ London, 1849. 


*St. Augustine, 


the 
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and Deliverer of man from 

bondage We see the at- 

tribute of Immortality, for in- 
stance, shadowed, when the 

Egyptian priest and Brahmins 

tell us that the Cross is the 

symbol of future life and eter- 
nity; we see the Omnipresence 
of the Deity when it is alleged 
that the Cross symbolized the 
world; it was a great dogma of 
the heathen that ‘‘The whole 
world is God’’; we see the su- 
perintending Providence and 
Power of God in the assertion 
that the Cross is the symbol of 
the subtle all-pervading  ele- 
ments and the efficacy of the 
holy sign in the form of the 
temple and sacrificial cakes. 
‘“The assertions of the an- 
cient Americans respecting the 
Cross are less shadowy; they 
worshipped the sign as the 
image of God; they broke it, 
and eat it as a means of com- 
munion and bond of union and 
fellowship. The Druids also 
regarded it as the symbol of 

God; they wrote the unmen- 

tionable name with it, and con- 

secrated their sacred Tree, the 
virescent emblem of the Deity, with 
the Cross.’’ 

The Roman persecutors of the new 
Faith were baffled by the Christian for- 
titude which made death a triumphant 
and welcomed departure. The cross 
which among the Romans had been a 
mark of infamy, through the teachings 
and sacrifice of the Master became the 
sacred emblem of merey and hope. 


A dramatic culmination of the early 
Christian use of the cross was the vie- 
tory of Constantine I over the forces 


of Maxentius in 312 A. D. Inspired 
by a revelation, Constantine had 
adopted the chi rho (‘‘Christ’’) mono- 
gram for his standard, and thereupon 
his army met with overwhelming suc- 
cess. The conversion of the Roman 
Emperor ended the persecution, and 
ushered in the almost miraculous 


A BRONZE COPTIC CROSS 


Probably of the 6th 
green 
Habou at Thebes, Egypt, in 1888, and now is part of the 
Leavitt 
This 


REMINISCENT OF 
THE ANCIENT “SACRED TAU" 

Century, the cross 
patina, It was found in the temple of 


bears a heavy 
Medinet 


Washington Cathedral. 
weighs fifteen ounces. 


Collection at 
inches tall and 


Memorial 
cross 1s ten 


spread of Christianity and growth of 
the Church. 

From the early centuries of the 
Christian era, the designs of the cross 
have inereased in number and elabora- 
tion. The collection of some fifty cross- 
es given to Washington Cathedral by 
the late Mrs. James T. Leavitt in mem- 
ory of her husband, illustrates beauti- 
fully the loving care which has been 
devoted through the centuries to the 
perfection of the representations of this 
symbol. The collection ultimately will 
be on exhibition, it is hoped, in the Ca- 
thedral Library with other ecclesiasti- 
eal treasures already in possession of 
the Cathedral custodian. Photographs 
of some of these remarkable crosses will 
be reproduced in this Commentary 
from time to time. 


(To be continued) 
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BRIEF NEWS NOTES ON RECENT CONFERENCES 


The autumn term of the College con- 
sisted of an unusually happy but 
strenuous series of conferences. It be- 
gan on September 18, with a conference 
on ‘‘Preaching the Good News of the 
Gospel,’’ led by Dr. Theodore O. Wedel, 
Director of Studies at the College and 
recently installed Canon Chancellor of 
the Cathedral. 

The second conference, October 
was led by Bishop Block of California 
on ‘‘Preaching the Christian Verities.’’ 
The leader combined his visit to the Col- 
lege with a meeting of the Forward 
Movement Commission. The conference 
partook of the spirit of the Forward 
Movement itself, and will not soon be 
forgotten by the specially selected 
eroup of men attending. It wrestled 
boldly with contemporary problems. 
The discussions did not spare severe 
self-examination of the life of the clergy 
themselves in this day of testing. 

Dr. R. K. Yerkes of the Sewanee Sem- 
inary, a veteran leader of the College, 
returned for two conference sessions, 
October 16-21 and October 23-28, both 
dealing with ‘‘The Church’s Liturgy.”’ 
Beginning with an examination of the 
oldest liturgical classies of the Chureh, 
some of them discovered only recently 
by modern scholars, the lectures and 
discussions unfolded the astounding 
continuity of the liturgieal life of the 
Chureh from its first-century begin- 
nings to our present day, and also its 
rich doctrinal implications. If the Col- 
lege of Preachers were to list its more 
or less permanent faculty, Dr. Yerkes 
would probably rank first in time of 
service. This was his twenty-first visit 


) 7 


al, 


to the College as leader! 

About a year ago the Warden had in- 
vited for a two-week term as leader the 
Very Reverend E. G. Selwyn, Dean of 
Winchester Cathedral, England, well- 
known as an author over the entire An- 
glican Church world. The outbreak of 
war in Europe prevented his coming. 
To find last-minute substitutes pre- 
sented a problem. Telegraph wires were 
called into service. What emerged were 
two of the most remarkable conferences 
in the history of the College. The first 
(October 30 to November 4) was led 
by Dr. C. B. Wilmer, retired, formerly 
of the Sewanee Seminary. His subject 
was ‘‘Preaching the Resurrection.’’ 
This was Dr. Wilmer’s first visit to the 
College. Inasmuch as he is in his 
eightieth vear, the men attending had 
the privilege of listening to a prophet 
in Israel pouring out in lecture and 
Common Room the accumulated wisdom 
of a life-time. 

For the second of Dean Selwyn’s 
conferences the Warden had planned a 
sort of super-conference, consisting of 
former Fellows of the College. Some 
forty clergy of the Church have had 
the honor of a fellowship at the College 
during its ten-year history. Not all, 
unfortunately, could be included in the 
invitation. Search for a leader of this 
conference, in place of Dean Selwyn, 
resembled search for an impromptu 
Elisha. He was found—one telegram 
happily sufficed—in the person of Dean 
Washburn of Cambridge. The subject 
of the conference was ‘‘ Christian Biog- 
raphy and Practical Present-Day Prob- 
lems.’’ The staff of the College will 
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probably never forget this conference, 
as neither, of course, will the men at- 
tending. It was a kind of home-coming 
festival—a symbol of the fact that the 
College celebrated this autumn its tenth 
anniversary. Dean Washburn devoted 
his first evening’s lecture to intimate 
reminiscences of the first Warden of 
the College. This biographical sketch 
of Bishop Rhinelander, by one who had 
companioned with him from student 
days, constituted a fitting introduction 
to a series of further biographical lec- 
tures on great saints of Christian his- 
wory.” 

The last in the series of conferences 
for 1939 was led by Dr. D. A. Me- 
Gregor, Secretary for Christian Eduea- 
tion of the National Council. Another 


veteran leader at the College, he chose 


‘For “In Memoriam” article on Bishop Rhine- 
lander by the Bishop of Rhode Island, please turn 
to page 27.—EpiTor’s Nore 


one of his favorite themes—‘‘The Doe- 
trine of the Chureh.’’ 

The three Fellows resident during 
the autumn were: the Reverend John 
N. Taylor, of Galesburg, Illinois; the 
Reverend Merritt F. Williams, of 
Charleston, South Carolina, and the 
Reverend Thomas A. Withey, of Bel- 
mont, N. Y. An innovation in the dis- 
cipline of the College this term was 
the requirement of a written thesis 
from each of them. Judging by the 
essays which resulted, the experiment 
was fully justified. It may be possible, 
in later issues of THE CATHEDRAL AGE, 
to publish excerpts from these or later 
essays. Mr. Taylor’s subject was ‘‘Some 
Implications of the Liturgical Move- 
ment’’; Mr. Williams wrote on ‘‘The 
Doctrine of Man’’; and Mr. Withey’s 
topic was ‘‘The Doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit.’’ 


Photograph by Fisk-Moore, Canterbury 
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Three Cathedrals* 


By the Right Reverend Henry St. George Tucker, D.D., LL.D. 


Bishop Freeman and I are neighbors, and I cannot think of anything which 
gives me more pleasure than to say a word as to what seems to me to be the im- 
portance of the Cathedral in our National Capital, which is now well on its way 
toward completion. 

It happens that part of the city of Washington has moved over to the State 
of Virginia. I have to visit in that section often and so have an opportunity of 
observing the influence of the Cathedral on the people there. I do not hesitate 
to say that it is almost unbelievable—the religious influence which the Cathedral 
exerts upon the people who belong to various branches of the Christian Church, 
people who spend a few months or years in Washington. People coming from 
every section of the country are, during their residence in Washington, under 
the Christian influence of the National Cathedral. 

Having travelled about the country for the last two years I have been sur- 
prised to meet so many people who, when they find I am an Episcopalian, speak of 
the Cathedral in Washington, and what it means to them on their visits to the 
Capital. It is a real influence in their lives. They all go out to the Cathedral. 
That has impressed me a good deal but it is not the most important reason why I 
feel a tremendous interest in the building of Washington Cathedral. Indeed, 
there are three Cathedrals in this country in which I have a great interest because 
of their importance to our Church in the missionary work of building up the 
Kingdom of God. 

I have to view nearly all questions from the point of view of broadening the 
Episcopal Church in the United States and the Building of the Kingdom of God 
throughout the world. 

It is not the missionary who works in the foreign fields, great as his contribu- 
tion is, but the witness of our so-called Christian countries that is going to save 
our world today. 

I have been a missionary most of my life and I feel that if paganism is to be 
overcome it does impose upon us Christians a greater responsibility than we have 
ever had before. 

America is recognized in the non-Christian world primarily as a commercial 
nation, an economie and an industrial one, and other countries are beginning to 
ask, ‘‘Is not the influence of Christianity a waning influence in America as it is 
in Europe ?”’ 

Hence I believe that three great Cathedrals in New York, Washington and 
San Francisco are tremendously needed. New York is the commercial capital of 
America; Washington is the political capital; San Francisco, known to the 
Asiatic, as the gateway to the East. 

These Cathedrals being erected as great Christian witnesses such as were 
created in what was known as the age of faith, reveal to the non-Christian world 
that Christianity is not dead. They are the greatest single asset I know of for 
carrying out the missionary objective, more important than any other single 
enterprise being carried on at the time by Christian people. 

It has therefore been a pleasure to come to say this word, recognizing what 
Washington Cathedral means, not simply to a Christian American Chureh but 
to the establishment of God’s Kingdom throughout the length and breadth of 
this world in which we live. 


*Extract from an address made by the Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, 
at the annual meeting of the New York Committee for the National Cathedral Association on December 
4th, 1939. 
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The New York Committee of the National Cathedral Association, of 598 
Madison Avenue, held its fortieth annual meeting at the home of a member of the 
executive committee, with Mrs. Ernest R. Adee presiding, says an article in the 
New York Herald-Tribune. 

Bishop James E. Freeman of Washington said that normal conditions would 
be restored in the United States when the nation returned to ‘‘fundamental prin- 
ciples, to a revival of Christian faith and unity of religion.’’ Presiding Bishop 
Henry St. George Tucker, of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, said 
that it rested with Christians in America to destroy paganism. 

Other speakers were the Reverend Dr. William Adams Brown, Honorary 
Canon of the Washington Cathedral; Miss Mary E. Johnston, chairman of the 
National Women’s Committee for Washington Cathedral; Mrs. Frederic W. 
Rhinelander, daughter of the late Bishop Henry Yates Satterlee, the first Bishop 
of Washington, and Mrs. William Adams Brown. The annual report was read 
by Miss Winifred H. Bonnell. There were 103 present. 


NEW YORK JUNIOR COMMITTEE SPONSORS 
THEATER BENEFIT 


Under the chairmanship of Mrs. Greenough, Mrs. John Henry Hammond, Mrs. 
Philip ac Bishop the Junior Com- J. Amory Haskell, Mrs. Charles V. Hickox, 


: : ie ‘. fa ; Mrs. William T. Hildrup, Jr., Mrs. John W. 
mittee of the National Cathedral <As- Huntington, Miss Mary E. Johnston, Mrs. 


sociation in New York City sponsored Shepard Krech, Mrs. Russell C. Langdon, Miss 
a benefit performance of ‘‘Life With Margaret B. Levey, Mrs. Clifford D. Mal 
Father’’ at the Empire Theater on No- lory, Mrs. Aldrich Matthews, Mrs. Rembrandt 
vember 14th, which raised a substan- eno 8 = a on te eee oe 
tial sum of Washington Cathedral’s J, Mrs. William Cooper Procter, Miss Eva 
maintenance fund. She gave a tea for C. Putney, Mrs. Grafton Pyne, Mrs. Perey R. 
her aides at Sherry’s preceding the Pyne, Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt and Mrs. Hen 
theater party. ry Morgan Tilford. 

The patronesses for this event, as an- 
nouneed in the New York Times, in- 
cluded. 


Mrs. Frederic W. Rhinelander, Mrs. Ernest 
R. Adee, Mrs. Carl W. Ackerman, Mrs. James 
M. Varnum, Miss Edith C. Wetmore, Mrs. 
Theodore Irving Reese, Mrs. William Willis 
Reese, Mrs. Charles E. Whittemore, Mrs. 
Charles L. Riker, Mrs. Archibald D. Russell, 
Miss Dorothy Schieffelin, Miss Harriette C. 
Sheldon, Miss Susan W. Street, Mrs. James 
R. Strong, Mrs. John 8S. Sutphen, Mrs. Clar- 
ence Wyckoff and Miss Ethel Zabriskie. 
Also Mrs. Reese D. Alsop, Mrs. Rawson At- 
wood, Mrs. Robert Bacon, Mrs. Walter C. Bak- 
er, Mrs. Hugh Baxter, Mrs. Dexter Blagden, 
Mrs. John Osgood Blanchard, Mrs. Walter 
Phelps Bliss, Miss Winifred Harper Bonnell, 
Miss Edith G. Bowdoin, Mrs. Chester A. Bra- 
man, Mrs. Richard de Wolfe Brixey, Mrs. 
Harold Brown, Mrs. William Adams Brown, 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Mrs. Ernest T. Carter, 
Mrs. Charles M. Chapin, Miss Marie L. Con 
stable, Miss Gertrude Crosby, Mrs. W. Bay- 
ard Cutting, Mrs. Charles de Rham, Miss Har- 
riet E. Devoe, Mrs. James B. Dickson and 
Mrs. H. Lawrence Dowd. Blackstone Studios 
Others are Mrs. Oliver Filley, Mrs. Ernest MRS. PHILIP G. C. BISHOP 
Flagg, Mrs. C. Merrill Fluharty, Mrs. John Chairman of Junior Committee 
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Washington Post Staff Photograph 


“PEOPLE FROM EVERY SECTION ARE UNDER THE CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE OF THE 
NATIONAL CATHEDRAL” 


According to the P:esiding Bishop in his article on page 50 entitled ‘‘Three Cathedrals."’ This recent view 

from the air of Mount Saint Alban shows the Cathedral fabric nearly one-half completed. New construction 

awaits substantial gifts for the building fund. M hile the interior is being made more gloriously beau- 
tiful as the Cathedral is used by pil and worshipers as a “House of Prayer.” 








N THESE “alphabetical days” when in- 

itials seem to find their way into every- 

thing from Government departments to 
soup, the three letters, “N. C. A.,” stand- 
ing for the National Cathedral Association, 
continue increasingly to symbolize that 
large body of friends who serve Washing- 
ton Cathedral. 

As the year 1939 drew to a close, mes- 
sages and memberships from every part of 
the country received at Washington Cathe- 
dral, brought encouragement to clergy lead- 
ers and the reassurance that friends of the 
“N. C. A.” were standing by. Through the 
support and understanding of the annual 
members, a measurable part of the Cathe- 
dral program of worship is made possible. 

Serving in many states as guilds or aux- 
iliaries for the Association, the Women’s 
Committees were in close touch with the 
Cathedral offices, laying their plans for 
activity in 1940, and cooperating loyally in 
their own communities to renew member- 
ship offerings for the 1939 program. 

Not as many large meetings could be held 
by the committees as during the previous 
year, because in several eases the state re- 
gents and chairmen felt the time inoppor- 
tune, in view of local and foreign relief 
needs. Several interesting occasions were 
arranged during the autumn, however, and 
plans for the coming year promise to in- 
clude more requests for speakers and meet- 
ings than for any year since the committees 
began to assist in membership enlistment. 

Beginning with a tea-reception at Casco 
Fort, the seaside home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Lee Berry, at Falmouth Foreside, 
arranged under the chairmanship of their 
daughter, Miss Violetta Berry, who is the 
Regent for Maine, these events have in- 
cluded an evening reception at Syracuse on 
October 25th, another at Utica on October 
26th, a lecture program at Providence on 
November 21st, and a benefit musicale and 
lecture in Boston on December 7th. 

Several of the committees held guest days 
when their own members presented reports 
of Washington Cathedral activity to other 
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Between the Old and New Year 
By Elizabeth B. Canaday, Field Secretary 
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interested friends in their communities, the 
largest of these being arranged by the De- 
troit Committee on December 12th under 
the leadership of Mrs. Charles Beecher 
Warren, Regent for Michigan. Miss Mary 
E. Johnston, the new National Chairman 
of the Women’s Committees, traveled by 
*plane from Cincinnati to be the guest of 
honor. 

Closely coordinated with these events 
have been the membership letters sent out 
by the committees after the meetings. In 
other communities where meetings could not 
be arranged, the committees have sponsored 
such letters wherever possible. 

+ + 

Former Senator George Wharton Pepper 
was the speaker with Dr. Kenneth C. M. 
Sills, President of Bowdoin College, at the 
meeting held in Maine. Writes Miss Berry, 
“T feel that the meeting was very success- 
ful. Mr. Pepper and President Sills were 
extremely interesting and inspiring. The 
day was cloudy in the morning but as the 
meeting began, the sun came out, and by 
the time tea was served the weather was, 
to be most trite, perfect.” 

+ 

Mrs. Schuyler L. Black, Chairman, and 
her committee arranged for the reception 
at the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 
where Canon Anson Phelps Stokes and 
Mrs. William Adams Brown, National Hon- 
orary Chairman, presented the cause of the 
Cathedral. During the previous day Mrs. 
Black had afforded Mrs. Brown an oppor- 
tunity to address members of the women’s 
society of St. Paul’s Church, where the ree- 
tor, the Reverend Franklin P. Bennett, and 
his assistant, the Reverend Samuel Davis, 
are much interested in Washington Cathe- 
dral. Dr. Stokes was the luncheon guest 
at the Yale Club where he talked informal- 
ly of the Cathedral to his brother alumni 
as he did later when Mr. Black invited a 
small group of Syracuse leaders to meet 
him at dinner. 

The Syracuse Committee who helped 
Mrs. Black arrange the reception included 
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Mrs. Jerome D. Barnum, Mrs. John C. M. 
Brust, Miss Gladys E. Caudle, Mrs. Harry 
E. Clarke, Mrs. George N. Comly, Mrs. 
Sanford E. Dietrich, Mrs. Ernest C. Ed- 
wards, Mrs. MeKennie Foster, Miss Edna 
M. French, Mrs. William 8. Griffin, Miss 
Barbara Haight, Mrs. Ralph 8. Hunt, Mrs. 
James R. Jaeobs, Mrs. John Y. Lambert, 
Mrs. Arthur F. Lewis, Mrs. Paul H. Lowry, 
Mrs. John F. Marsellus, Mrs. William L. 
Neill, Miss Margaret M. Paine, Mrs. James 
W. Pennock, Jr., Mrs. Henry Phillips, Mrs. 
Zetta P. Power, Mrs. C. Bertram Runnalls, 
Mrs. R. E. Shanklin, Mrs. Robert L. Swift, 
Mrs. Bradford H. Tite, Mrs. Ralph A. 
Tracey, Mrs. Guido Verbeck, Mrs. Walter 
V. White and Miss Mabel Youell. 
+t + 

On the following morning the two speak- 
ers motored with Mr. and Mrs. Black to 
Utica where they were welcomed by the 
Committee under the leadership of Mrs. 
Francis T. Chase, Chairman for Central 
New York. Mrs. Brown was the house guest 
of the Bishop Coadjutor and Mrs. Malcolm 
EK. Peabody, and Dr. Stokes was entertained 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Rob- 
erts, who gave a small dinner honoring both 
speakers. 

Bishop Edward Huntington Coley, one 
of Washington Cathedral’s most devoted 
friends, presided at the evening reception 
held in the Munson-Williams-Proctor Insti- 
tute, a large private home now available by 
bequest as a clubhouse for educational gath- 
erings where the furnishings of the original 
residents provide the hospitable setting of 
the late nineties. Through the colorful 
slides Dr. Stokes presented the history and 
architecture of the Cathedral enterprise at 
the Capital and Mrs. Brown delivered one 
of the most stirring of the many beautiful 
addresses she has given in behalf of Wash- 
ington Cathedral over a decade. The for- 
mal part of the meeting was closed with a 
plea from Bishop Coley, seconded by Bish- 
op Peabody, that the cause of the National 
Cathedral Association be supported increas- 
ingly by friends of the Church throughout 
Central New York. 

Refreshments were served by the Com- 
mittee which ineluded Mrs. Edward H. Co- 
ley and Mrs. Maleolm E. Peabody, Honor- 
ary Members; Mrs. W. Pierrepont White, 
Honorary Chairman; Miss Harriet A. Ack- 
royd, Mrs. Richard T. Benson, Mrs. Alfred 
J. Bromley, Mrs. Dan T. Burke, Mrs. Earl 
C. Clark, Mrs. Lewis F. Cole, Mrs. Daniel 
N. Crouse, Mrs. Thomas G. Griffiths, Mrs. 


R. Seymour Hart, Miss Ada Hutchinson, 

Miss Mary M. Jackson, Mrs. L. Ward 

Locke, Mrs. James H. Merwin, Mrs. Harry 

B. Miles, Mrs. William D. Peckham, Miss 

Marion P. Thomas and Mrs. John L. Train, 
+ + 

In mid-October the Field Secretary mo- 
tored from Washington to Stratford, Vir- 
ginia, where two of the Women’s Commit- 
tee leaders were attending a meeting of the 
directors of the Robert E. Lee Memorial 
Foundation. Mrs. Norman B. Livermore, 
Regent for California, discussed plans in 
behalf of Washington Cathedral which 
might be developed on the West Coast after 
the closing of the San Francisco Fair. Mrs. 
Livermore is a staunch representative of 
the National Cathedral Association’s inter- 
ests throughout the Pacifie States,—a fact 
of unusual significance since she finds time 
to assume this responsibility coordinately 
with her activities as the head of the wom- 
en’s efforts in behalf of Grace Cathedral 
in San Francisco. 

Mrs. Walter C. White of Cleveland, new 
Chairman for Northern Ohio, also seen at 
Stratford, was planning then for a large 
meeting to be held at her home, Cirele W 
Farms, at Gates Mills when she expected to 
welcome the Bishop of Washington as the 
speaker. Invitations were planned and all 
arrangements made for a large number of 
letters Mrs. White had consented to sponsor 
for potential and former members of the 
Cathedral Association living in Northern 
Ohio. Unfortunately, at the last minute 
this meeting had to be cancelled, due to an 
emergency which made the date selected in- 
opportune, but Mrs. White hopes to hold 
it later. Her letters were mailed, however, 
and the response in new and renewed mem- 
berships for the Cathedral Association has 
been encouraging. 

The support received from Ohio has al- 
ways been a source of much strength to the 
Cathedral’s ministry, and Ohioans may well 
take pride that over many years its citizens 
have faithfully stood behind the growing 
work on Mount Saint Alban. They include 
such friends as Mr. and Mrs. William G. 
Mather of Cleveland, Mrs. William Cooper 
Procter of Glendale, Miss Mary E. Johns- 
ton also of Glendale and now the National 
Chairman of Women’s Committees, and 
Mrs. A. D. Richardson, Jr., of Columbus. 
Another faithful and generous friend of 
Washington Cathedral who never ceases to 
carry its interests close to her heart is Mrs. 
James Parmelee. Although a resident of 
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Washington now, she spent many summers 
on their farm at Painesville and still in- 
terests herself in the work of the Ohio 
Committee in memory of Mr. Parmelee, 
who was a member of the Cathedral Chap- 
ter. 

+ + 

In the beautiful home of Mrs. E. Bruce 
Merriman at Providence, the Rhode Island 
Committee, under the leadership of the 
State Regent, Mrs. G. Maurice Congdon, 
extended hospitality to Cathedral friends 
on November 21st, when Bishop Freeman 
shared honors with Mrs. William Adams 
Brown at a large evening reception. 

Guests gathered in the Japanese ball- 
room where Bishop James De Wolf Perry 
presided with his usual graciousness. His 
understanding and vision of the significance 
of the Cathedral at the Nation’s Capital has 
for many years been reflected in the de- 
voted service of the Rhode Island Commit- 
tee. Bishop Freeman showed the slides on 
this occasion before making his address. 
Mrs. Brown, known to many friends in 
Providence, where her son, William Adams 
Brown, Jr., is a member of the Brown Uni- 
versity faculty, recalled Rhode Island asso- 
ciations with the Cathedral enterprise, and 
expressed to the Providence Committee the 
deep appreciation of all Cathedral leaders 
for their able cooperation. 

After the addresses, the guests adjourned 
for a buffet supper and an informal renew- 
al of Cathedral friendships. 

Prior to the evening program, Bishop 
Freeman was the guest of honor at a lunch- 
eon tendered by the Henry Dexter Sharps. 

Associated with Mrs. Congdon on her 
Committee are Mrs. Richard S. Aldrich, 
Mrs. William S. Allen, Mrs. Donald S. Bab- 
eock, Mrs. William Adams Brown, Jr., Mrs. 
William Grosvenor, Mrs. Wallis E. Howe, 
Mrs. G. Pierce Metealf, Mrs. William G. 
Roelker, Mrs. Charles Morris Smith, ITI, 
Mrs. Benjamin R. Sturges, Mrs. Ashbel T. 
Wall, Jr., Mrs. Thomas H. West, Miss 
Maude K. Wetmore, Mrs. William Wurts 
White and Mrs. E. Bruce Merriman. Hon- 
orary members of the Rhode Island Com- 
mittee include Mrs. James De Wolf Perry, 
Mrs. Peter Goelet Gerry, Mrs. Arthur B. 
Lisle and Mrs. Frederic W. Rhinelander. 

+ + 

A delightful musieale-leeture benefit was 
held on the afternoon of December 7th at 
the home of Mrs. C. Nichols Greene under 
the auspices of the Boston Committee head- 
ed by Mrs. Allan Forbes, Regent for Massa- 
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chusetts. Unusual colored slides showing 
great stained glass windows in this country 
and abroad featured the lecture presented 
by Mr. Joseph G. Reynolds, Jr., and organ 
musie was provided by Dr. Wallace Good- 
rich. Said the Boston Herald in recording 
this event: 
“Very welcome yesterday on a gray 
December afternoon was the combined 
colorful program of beautiful slides of 
stained glass windows, and a recital of 
organ music, both held at the Chestnut 
Street home of Mrs. C. Nichols Greene 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Committee of the National Cathedral As- 
sociation. The guests gathered in the tap- 
estry-hung studio room, where a large 
pine wreath trimmed with silver leaves 
that hung over the black marble fireplace 
lent a note of Christmas cheer. Mrs. Al- 
lan Forbes, chairman of the Massachu- 
setts committee, introduced the guest 
speaker, Mr. Joseph G. Reynolds, Jr., an 
authority on stained glass, who showed 
slides of glowing windows in French and 
Spanish Cathedrals, as well as some of his 
own work in the chapel at St. George’s 
School in Newport, and in the National 
Cathedral in Washington. Dimming the 
light in the slides, he emphasized that 
stained glass is not a statie art. Always 
rewarding are the rich blues and reds in 
the exquisite windows of Chartres, that 
all day long glow like jewels with trans- 
lucent color. 
“Following the leeture, Dr. Wallace 
Goodrich, direetor of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, played among 
other selections a modern chorale, and 
two chorales and a fugue by Bach. Tea 
was served afterwards, and pouring at 
the silver urns were Mrs. Wallace Good- 
rich, and Mrs. George E. Warren.” 
Among guests from other committees who 
attended the Boston benefit were Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Schofield, and Mrs. Robert L. 
Manning of New Hampshire, Mrs. Fred- 
erick H. Gillette of Washington and Mrs. 
Arthur MeGraw of Detroit. The Boston 
Committee members include Mrs. Frederick 
Converse and Mrs. John Lowell, Honorary 
Chairmen; Mrs. Louis Curtis, Jr., Mrs. 
Samuel Eliot, Mrs. George Peabody Gard- 
ner, Jr., Mrs. Guido Perera, Mrs. Augustus 
Thorndike, Jr., Miss Ellen Todd, Mrs. 
George E. Warren and Mrs. Rudolph Weld. 

Prior to the benefit a large group of 
membership letters were mailed over Mrs. 
Forbes’ signature. The Massachusetts Com- 
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Maleingreau’s ‘*Symphonie de Noél.’’ 
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recitals with great joy. 
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in Washington Cathedral on November 
‘“«Sleepers Wake’’ and ‘‘ Magnificat.’’ 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 


filled the Cathedral almost to capacity. 
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mittee, including both the Boston group and 
the several Committees in Western Massa- 
chusetts, where Mrs. William Bullard of 
Lenox is their Chairman, were able to bring 
the contributions from their commonwealth 
to “first place” last year among all of the 
states. This was due partly to a benefit 
oratorio presented in Boston by the Handel 
and Haydn Society and the Boston Sym- 
phony Society. It was not felt advisable to 
undertake so large an enterprise again in 
1939 but the Committee report that from 
their benefit and letters they hope to bring 
Massachusetts up at least into the “high 
five.” In accomplishing this result the Com- 
mittees in Western Massachusetts will play 
an important part. 

At the present writing (mid-December) 
memberships from Pennsylvania are lead- 
ing, with Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, 
and Virginia closely behind. Several states 
have been able to send more memberships 
than were received last year, but there are 
others where local conditions have reversed 
this situation. Hence, the more fortunate 
committees are making every effort to com- 
pensate for the others in order that the Na- 
tional Cathedral Association may continue 
to carry its full share in supporting the 
work of the Cathedral and its facilities for 
publie worship. 

* + 

The guest-day party in Detroit on De- 
cember 12th was held in the spacious home 
of the Michigan Regent, Mrs. Charles 
Beecher Warren, of Grosse Pointe. This is 


ORGAN RECITALS TO EXTEND THROUGHOUT YEAR 


aul Callaway, new Cathedral organist and choir director on Mount Saint Alban, 
has been giving organ recitals immediately following evensong on the first Sunday of 
The first two recitals between them covered the Orgelbichlein music of 
Johann Sebastian Bach. The third recital, held on the first Sunday in January, presented 


Mr. Callaway plans to continue recitals on the first Sunday in every month right 
through the year, and to play only the works of the best composers. 
musie will not be limited to any one period but will be selected from the best composers 
Each of the first three recitals has drawn an attendance of about 200 
and those who enjoy excellent music skillfully rendered look forward to these monthly 


The Washington Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. Louis Potter, presented 
29th 
The Society was supported by representatives of 
Unquestionably this was the best performance 
of the Society in recent years and was thoroughly enjoyed by the 2,400 people who 
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one of the largest of the Cathedral Associa- 
tion groups, numbering sixty active mem- 
bers who represent not only parishes of the 
Episcopal Chureh in Detroit but congrega- 
tions of other communions and such com- 
munity organizations as the Symphony 
Concert Board and patriotic groups. 

Guests from outside the Committee had 
been invited to meet the new National 
Chairman, Miss Mary E. Johnston, who, 
at the request of Mrs. Warren, brought 
news of other committees and recent devel- 
opments at the Cathedral. Reports of local 
activities were presented by Mrs. A. W. 
Sempliner, Secretary, who had returned re- 
cently from a visit to Washington Cathe- 
dral, and Mrs. Arthur McGraw, who at- 
tended a meeting of an executive group in 
New York a few days before and was a 
guest of the Boston Committee at their 
musicale on December 7th. 

It is hoped that more of the committees 
will be able to arrange for these guest-day 
occasions even in seasons when they cannot 
plan to have large open meetings. 

+ + 

Although the Maryland Committee did 
not arrange for the usual Autumn lecture 
and reception, since benefit parties had been 
held in May, the members have been spon- 
soring letters going out in Baltimore and 
nearby areas signed by the new Baltimore 
Chairman, Mrs. J. Hambleton Ober; and 
renewals of old memberships as well as sub- 
scriptions from new friends have been com- 
ing in satisfactorily. 
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Mrs. Clarence Blair Mitchell, Regent for 
New Jersey, sent out her membership let- 
ters on December 6th and returns are now 
being received. Recently two generous 
friends of the Cathedral from New Jersey 
who did not feel that they could contribute 
their membership this year, decided that 
nonetheless they wished to have some part 
in the work. So they forwarded to Wash- 
ington a lovely old diamond ring and other 
jewelry, with the request that they be sold 
to obtain maintenance funds, or that the 
gold and gems be used with others for the 
making of a new Communion service. Sev- 
eral of the Communion vessels used on the 
altars in the Cathedral and its chapels have 
been fashioned from gifts of precious met- 
als and stones, and others are contemplated. 


+ + 


On December 5th the Connecticut Com- 
mittee, under the leadership of the new 
Regent, Mrs. Erhardt G. Schmitt, held an 
executive luncheon at the Lawn Club in 
New Haven when the Field Secretary con- 
ferred with them about their plans for a 
meeting next February. Formerly under 
the leadership of Miss Rachel Trowbridge, 
this Committee is now being reorganized. 
Several new members are being appointed 
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Form of Testamentary Disposition 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 


IT give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foun- 
dation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum of 


REAL ESTATE 


I give and devise to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Founda- 


District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its successors, 


In the District of Columbia and in most of the States, a will be- 


to share responsibility with the former 
group. 

Mrs. Schmitt has invited Mr. Coleman 
Jennings, member of the Cathedral Council 
and of the National Council of the Episco- 
pal Church, to be the speaker on February 
16th. 

+ + 

In Pittsburgh, where Mrs. John Wood- 
well heads one of the oldest committees, the 
Field Secretary was the guest at a meeting 
and tea on October 21st. Various plans 
were discussed for the new year’s program. 
A meeting has since been announced for 
February 5th when the Pittsburgh group 
hope that the Honorable William R. Castle, 
former Under-Secretary of State and mem- 
ber of the Cathedral Chapter, will be their 
guest of honor. 

An interesting fact about the Pittsburgh 
Committee is that its membership includes 
men as well as women—a poliey which oth- 
er committees are free to adopt but which 
has not in recent years been developed per- 
haps as mueh as it should have been. One 
representative of the Committee who came 
for the tea and whose presence was wel- 
comed at the afternoon session, was Mr. 
Thomas Mellon, 2nd, who has long been 
interested in Washington Cathedral. 
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queathing personal property or devising real estate should be signed by 
the testator and attested and subscribed in his presence by at least two 
credible witnesses. In a few states three witnesses are required. 


For additional information about bequests to the Cathedral Foun- 
dation please write to the Dean of Washington, Mount Saint Alban, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Herb Cottage Calls 


ORE than 60,000 Cathedral 

pilgrims visit yearly the pic- 

turesque Cottage Herb Gar- 
den office tucked away in a corner of 
the temporary Baptistry. Usually it is 
the last place they go in the Cathedral 
Close. Therefore, it is the final remem- 
brance of Mount Saint Alban they 
carry away with them, one of floral and 
herbal beauty, quaintness of presenta- 
tion, and prevailing atmosphere of 
friendliness. 

In the Cottage Herb Garden every- 
one has time for friendly chats. Pil- 
erims are urged to browse at will among 
the garden books and manuals and to 
examine the attractive shelves laden 
with dried herbs, pot pourri, herbal 
teas, and English post cards of flowers 
and herbs, as well as birthday greeting 
eards. Since the establishment of the 
Herb Garden by Mrs. G. C. F. Bra- 
tenahl, widow of the Very Reverend 
G. C. F. Bratenahl, D.D., Dean of 
Washington, and former landscape 
architect of Washington Cathedral, 
more than fifty thousand potted herbs 
and plants have accompanied pilgrims 
to all parts of the country. 

They have been living witnesses to 
the beauty of Cathedral gardens and 
grounds. Replanted in many home 
garden plots the perennials, at least, 
are silent reminders of the Cathedral 
story. 

Indeed these Cathedral herbs have 
had a large share in making America 
‘‘herb conscious’’ and in bringing our 
people back to a knowledge of the 
wholesome secrets of the Herb Garden, 
a mainstay of old-fashioned homes. 

Mrs. Brent 8S. Drane, director of the 
Cottage Herb Garden, is a consecrated 
churehwoman who, having had experi- 
ence as a Pilgrim Aide, knows the full 
meaning of the Cathedral’s ministry of 
hospitality. 

She is assisted by a corps of Herb 
Garden Aides who give several hours 
of voluntary service weekly. 


Quietly to Pilgrims 


Among these volunteers are: 


Miss Luey Adee, Mrs. James 8. 
Armstrong, Mrs. Albert P. Bauman, 
Miss Betty Bennett, Mrs. R. S. Buck, 
Mrs. William Earl Clark, Mrs. Ashley 
Curtis, Mrs. H. N. Dorman, Mrs. Phil- 
ip H. Frohman, Mrs. Homer Graf, 
Miss Roberta Grant, Mrs. James Hen- 
derson, Miss Grace H. Hobart, Mrs. 
I. D. Mathew, Mrs. E. Meade, Miss 
Jennie Murchison, Mrs. L. G. Plant, 
Miss Elisabeth E. Poe, Mrs. Frank F. 
Rogers, Mrs. H. R. Sehwartzell, Mrs. 
Berkeley L. Simmons, Mrs. Carl Stod- 
der, Mrs. W. E. Stroud, Mrs. Merle 
Sweet, Mrs. N. A. Townsend, Miss 
Mary Voris, Mrs. John Warner, Mrs. 
Rees Weston, Mrs. Raymond L. Wol- 
ven, and Mrs. L. A. Wye. 


Serving in pairs for the most part, 
they give up either an afternoon or a 
morning a week to the Cottage Herb 
Garden. Their tasks differ according 
to their special abilities. Some have 
become expert in making herb mix- 
tures—the poultry, the soup, the ome- 
let, the salad, and other combination of 
savory herbs; others fill the neat bottles 
of lavender and pot pourris; while still 
another aide may excel in printing the 
attractive labels for the bottles and 
boxes. Again other aides are skilled 
in actual gardening. Through long 
spring and summer days, they weed, 
transplant, and beautify the tiny gar- 
den plots at the entrance to the Herb 
Cottage. 

The names alone of the plants make 
up a roll call of Nature’s graces. There 
are, for example: rosemary,—‘ ‘that’s 
for remembrance’’; basil,—the king’s 
plant, with a story as ancient as Egypt 
and India; lemon balm,—close kin in 
appearance and fragrance to its old- 
fashioned cousin, the lemon verbena; 
elecampagne,—springing from the vain 
tears of Helen of Troy, so the old leg- 
end runs; and borage,—one of a quar- 
tet of ‘‘cordial flowers with power to 
cheer the heart.’’ 
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Tall and graceful indeed is angelica, 
an herb with virtues so rare that it was 
revealed to mankind by an angel,— 
hence its name. 

Living herbs, dried herbs, and pot 
pourris, lavender, and ancient pottery 
from the North Carolina hills are 
shipped from the Herb Cottage to des- 
tinations throughout the country. 
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Friends of the Cathedral who wish to 
aid this phase of its work may have a 
catalogue by sending a request to the 
Cottage Herb Garden, Washington 
Cathedral, Mount Saint Alban, Wash- 
ington, D. C. After reading it, they 


will make a resolution, involuntarily 
perhaps, to visit the Herb Cottage on 
their next trip to the Nation’s Capital. 


GUILDFORD OVER NEW CATHEDRAL 


, on the left, and the Right Reverend John Macmillan inspect site ‘‘where building 
in spite of the new shadows over England. 
finished 


“We long for the day when we shall 


and consecrated.” 





Recent Progress Reports from Temples at 
Home and Abroad 


The print order of THe CATHEDRAL 
Agr for the six months ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, averaged nearly 14,000 
copies per issue, according to the sworn 
statement just filed with Standard 
Rate and Data Service in Chicago. 

Of the 13,494 total, National Cathe- 
dral Association members or other 
friends who have made gifts to Wash- 
ington Cathedral, receive 11,759 copies. 

The other copies are used to promote 
the interests of the Association through 
meetings and answering inquiries, for 
bound volumes, and reserves in the 
files. 

+ + + 


In the pews in Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, Hartford, Conn., one finds a 
‘*Stranger’s Card’’ reading: 

‘*Tf you are a stranger to the Cathedral, 
we want to know you and to make you 
feel at home here. Please help us by filling 
out this card. Please put it on the offertory 
plate at a service, or in the alms chest at 
the main door, or mail it to the Dean at 
45 Chureh Street.’’ 

For the midnight Christmas Eve 
eucharist, by candle-light, the Cathe- 
dral was crowded to its doors. 

+ + + 

Bristol Cathedral in England has 
suffered great loss in the theft of a 
small gold paten, a priceless relic, which 
has been in use for nearly six hundred 
years. It is one of the few pieces of 
Reformation church plate which es- 
eaped Henry the VIIL’s destruction of 
the monasteries. 

Dating from the fourteenth century, 
and having actual value of perhaps two 
thousand dollars in American money, 
as an historic relic it is believed to be 
beyond appraisal. 


The Very Reverend Kirk B. O’Fer- 
rall, Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
Detroit, Michigan, has arranged a win- 
ter program of special vesper services 
for such organizations as the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, St. Barnabas’ Guild, 
the Kiwanis Club, the Shriners, and 
members of the Police and Fire Depart- 
ments. More than twenty such services 
are on the sehedule, relating the Ca- 
thedral to community life in ‘‘The Mo- 
tor City.” 

+ + + 

Gipsy Smith, the well known evan- 
gelist, preached in the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine in New York City 
on November 19th, after holding a se- 
ries of meetings in that metropolis. 

Ministers of all communions having 
been invited by the Bishop of New 
York to take seats in the Great Choir, 
a representative group of clergy were 
present to hear the evangelist. 

* + + 

The Reverend Louis Wetherbee Pitt, 
rector of St. Mary’s Church in Ard- 
more, Pennsylvania, and Canon of 
Philadelphia Cathedral, has accepted 
the call to become rector of Grace 
Chureh, Broadway and Tenth Street in 
New York City, succeeding the Rever- 
end W. Russell Bowie, D.D. He will 
preach his first sermon on Sunday, 
February 4th. 

+ * + 

Coreoran Thom, faithful member of 
the Chapter of Washington Cathedral 
and its treasurer for many years, re- 
ceived felicitations on December 9th 
from many of his friends on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
American Security and Trust Com- 
pany, of which he has been president 
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since 1928. Deposits increased in the 
five decades from $18,870 to approxi- 
mately $51,000,000, the bank now hav- 
ing more than 80,000 accounts. 

The entire staff presented a bronze 
plaque to President Thom, who accept- 
ed it in behalf of the officers and direc- 
tors. 

+ * * 

Members of the Cathedral Church of 
St. John in Wilmington, Delaware, at- 
tended an informal reception on De- 
cember 15th to the Reverend Joseph 
Holland Earp, D.D., newly installed 
Canon Residentiary, and Mrs. Earp. 
The Right Reverend Arthur R. MeKin- 
stry, D.D., Bishop of Delaware, and 
Mrs. McKinstry, and the Very Rever- 
end Hiram R. Bennett, Dean of the 
Cathedral, and Mrs. Bennett joined 
with the guests of honor in the receiv- 
ing line. 

Among those who made brief re- 
marks were Mrs. [renee duPont, Re- 
gent for Delaware of the Women’s 
Committee for Washington Cathedral. 
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Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, edi- 
tor of the Richmond News Leader, and 
Honorary Canon of Washington Cathe- 
dral, as well as a member of the Cathe- 
dral Council, has written a new book, 
‘*The South to Posterity.’’ 

Charles Poore, reviewing it in the 
New York Times on December 29th, 
says ‘‘This is an excellent discussion of 
books about the Southern cause and an 
introduction to the writing of Confed- 
erate history. It is based on a series of 
talks by an outstanding authority, au- 
thor of the definitive ‘Life of Lee’.’’ 

ea + * 

Decades and a_ Forward 
View,’’ is the latest book by Dr. John 
R. Mott, likewise a member of the 
Council and Honorary Canon of Wash- 
ington Cathedral. 

He reviews the problems and prog- 
ress of the last fifty years of Christian 
missions in a course of lectures deliv- 
ered on the Sprunt Foundation at the 
Union Theological Seminary of Vir- 
ginia. 
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An appropriate memorial window 
has been given to St. Peter’s Cathedral 
in Helena, Montana, by the children of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Holter. 
Dedicated on All Saints’ Day, it is 
symbolic of the pioneer spirit, ancient 
and contemporary, the dominating fig- 
ure being Abraham, who holds in his 
hands a stone for the erection of an 
altar. 

+ * * 


Cathedral friends rejoice that the 
Bishop of Guildford and his advisers 
have decided to proceed with the build- 
ing of Guildford Cathedral, employing 
older men, so long as construction mate- 
rials remain available. 


Commenting upon this news, the 
Church of England Newspaper de- 
clares: ‘‘All our ancient Cathedrals 


have weathered many storms and inter- 
national ‘earthquakes.’ We all hope 
they will be intact after the present up- 
heaval has subsided.’’ 

+ * * 


Lovers of sacred music regret the 
cancellation of the Three Choirs’ Fes- 
tival at Hereford Cathedral, due to war 
conditions. Many of the subscribers 
consented to the use of their money 
for the festival charity. 

Worcester and Gloucester Cathedral 
authorities have agreed that when the 
festival is resumed after the war, it 
shall be held first at Hereford. 

+ + + 


The Right Reverend Edward Lambe 
Parsons, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Cali- 
fornia, contributes an article on ‘‘The 
New Cathedrals Aid Spiritual Growth”’ 
to the December issue of St. Andrew’s 
Cross, official magazine of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, which is now un- 
der the editorship of Robert V. Acker- 
man. Illustrations furnished through 
the courtesy of THe CATHEDRAL AGE 
include a photograph of the model for 
one of the towers of Grace Cathedral in 
San Francisco and a winter picture of 
the Apse and Great Choir of Washing- 
ton Cathedral taken from the shadow 
house in the Bishop’s Garden. 
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Statues of King George V and Queen 
Mary of England have been unveiled in 
Norwich Cathedral with impressive cer- 
emonies. Sir William Gentle, the do- 
nor, presented them in person at the 
dedication service. They have been 
placed side by side and next to those of 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth 
given a short time ago. 

Sir William gave the statuettes as a 
memorial of his year as High Sheriff of 
Norfolk. They were unveiled by His 
Majesty’s Lieutenant for Norfolk, Mr. 
Russell J. Colman, who said: 

‘Our special remembrance is of a 

King who was proud to be claimed as 

a Norfolk squire and who, with 

Queen Mary, shared in so many of 

the interests and activities of our 

county country life, understanding 
its problems and difficulties as truly 
as its attractions and winning by love 

a sway beyond command. His re- 


membrance and our lovalty to Queen 
Mary is ensured by our true affec- 
tion.’ 


, 
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Marble flooring here, as well as through- 
out the entire remainder of Washington 
Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, 
AND TILE CO., Inc. 


117 D STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephones: NAtional 7413-7414 


32d St. and Elm Avenue 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL FROM THE NORTH 


Showing the Apse or Sanctuary, the Great Choir and North Transept, and the partially 
complete North Porch, which is being built by the women of America. 
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